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BULL’S-EYE PAPER 
For all construction projects — rich 
colors, strong texture, easy folding. 
popular sizes. 


FINGER PAINT 


Color, quality, cleanliness 
make it choice of experts. 


WATER COLORS 


Popular assortments for 
every school purpose. 


CREAT} 


FOR 


CREATIVE ART 
Eight books — for 8 school 


box. 


HERE are a few of the MILTON BRADLEY items FY 


that have been designed to meet your educational needs. 


The Student Books on Creative Art are illustrated for 
each grade .. I to VIII. Combined with the Teacher's 
Manual they present a complete Art course for graded 
schools. 

The crayon work in Book I will be smoothly and evenly 
done if the famous “NO-ROLL” Crayon is used. The 
crayon in brilliant colors that always “STAYS PUT.” 
For paint work, the finely ground, true water colors 
will meet the most exacting color standards. Now 
available in the convenient, practical metal box. 
Milton Bradley “Bull’s-Eye” Papers are unequalled for 
construction work in the classroom. A wide selection 
in a variety of colors makes them ideal for mounting 
drawings or poster work. Milton Bradley “Finger Paint” 
lets the “budding artist” really get the feel of things. 


Help your Students to a “GOOD GRADE” in Art by 
supplying them with “GOOD GRADE” products. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


Wherever Educational Supplies are sold, or order direct 
from us. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Popular assortments — also 
new COMPACTO drop- top 
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TO YOUNG WORKING GIRLS — 
WHETHER IN LOVE OR NOT 


When a young girl goes to work, she is 
apt to look on her job pretty much as a 
fill-in between maturity and marriage. 

Whether in love or not, she’s confident 
that a handsome breadwinner will come 
along...to provide her with a nice com- 
bination of bliss and security. 

“So why,” she may ask, “should I save 
money out of what I make ?” 

There are a number of reasons why— 
all good ones. For example: 


(A) The right man might not happen 
along for some time. 

(B) He might not be able to provide 
her with quite all the little luxuries a 


young married woman would like to have. 


(C) Having money of her own is a com- 


fort to any woman, no matter how success- 
fully she marries. 


So we urge all working girls—if you’re 
not buying U. S. Savings Bonds on a Pay- 
roll Plan, get started now. 


It’s an easy, painless, and automatic 
way to set aside money for the future. In 
ten years, you'll get back $4 for every $3 
you put in—and a welcome $4 you'll 
find it! 


Remember, girls— having money of your 
own may not make you more attractive, 
but it certainly won’t make you less! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING — U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


1948 SUMMER TERM 


Intersession—June 1-July 10 
Summer Session— 
July 12-August 21 


Teachers and school adminis- 
trators may plan programs in: 
Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Business Education 
Visual Education 
Guidance 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Psychology and Measurement 
Nursing Education 
Remedial Reading 
Social Studies 
School Music 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses. 
Program in Physical Education at 
Sargent Camp, Peterborough, N. H. 
July 12 to August 21 


For bulletin and further details, 
address: 

ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Murals vs. Individual Drawings 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tne QUESTION of whether we 
should spend more time on individ- 
ual drawings or more time on the 
group activity of the mural is de- 
batable among teachers of art. It 
should be interesting to investigate 
and study some of the merits and 
methods of both projects. 

The individual drawing lesson, 
when taught correctly, holds many 
assets. I do not speak now of a 
lesson in the “copying” of a picture 
or in any other similar “busy- 
work.” [refer wholly to the original 
drawing lesson stimulated by some 
fresh and timely inspiration and 
rewarded by creative individual 
children’s drawings, each one dif- 
ferent from the other. Those in-* 
spirations I refer to here are many. 
There is no end to the field from 
which we may draw. There is (1) 
Music — a record played on the 
phonograph, a piece heard on the 
radio, a piece played on the piano, 
a song sung (by teacher, by an out- 
sider, or by a child), or a song 
learned by the children in music 
class. It might even be a piece heard 
through the means of visual educa- 
tion of a film. I should like to men- 
tion one here: The lovely film of the 
life of Carrie Jacobs Bond in which 
her three pieces, “I Love You 
Truly,” “Just A Wearyin’ for You,” 
and ““When You Come to the End of 
a Perfect Day” are depicted. This 
is always a thrill to adults and chil- 
dren alike. 

2. The inspiration of a story or a 
poem preferably short and offer- 
ing many good mental pictures. 

3. Seasonal work — Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, vacations, etc. 

4. Weather. Climatic interests, 
seasonal events and activities. 

5. Daily happenings and experi- 
ences. 

This fifth may be so well explained 
by a short story. 

An art teacher had arranged a 
lesson on flowers for the second 
grade. A minute before she was to 
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A distinct style developed in a boy, grade 4. 
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start her lesson, the school sounded 
the alarm for a fire drill. When the 
children finished the drill and_ re- 
turned to their seats, they had 
only one thought in their minds — 
FITRE! The thought of fire reigned 
supreme fire drills, firemen, fire 
trucks, burning buildings, and sim- 
ilar excitement. Flowers were far 
from their thoughts, and it would 
have been pure folly for the teacher 
to carry out her original plan and 
insist that these excited little chil- 
dren draw flowers. So, the intelli- 
gent teacher who can adjust to 
these sudden happenings and 
changes realizes and snatches at 
this opportunity and proceeds with 
the idea of fire. The stage is all set 
and with such a build-up and such 
an exciting inspiration, the teacher 
cannot fail to reap a harvest of 
successful exciting, original and in- 
dividual drawings. Not only will 
she be able to do her work in the 
field of art, but might also be able to 
drive home a little moral lesson in 
fire-prevention. 

Any inspiration correctly given 
can be just as exciting as that fire 
drill and reap equal rewards in 
original drawings. 

The art teacher must be a drama- 
list. She must also realize that her 
failure in results is nine times out of 
ten failure in presentation of the 
inspiration. 

| have spoken of the individual 
drawing lesson as preceded by some 
inspiration. I have listed a few 
ideas. Next, when this inspiration is 
presented in the most dramatic and 
“idea-raising”’ style the art teacher 
is capable of doing, then she must 
fade out of the picture. And here 
lies the real value of the individual 
drawing lesson. Each child is on his 
own — creating his own beautiful, 
imaginative masterpiece just the 
way he wants it. He must have no 
fears, no inhibitions, no interrup- 
lions. The stage has been set now 
and he is the leading character, or 
the director, directing the play. He 
carries the ball from then on and 
Whatever he does (be mindful of 
this) is fine and good! 

\nd now we’ll speak in contrast of 
the group activity of the mural. 
In the individual drawing, the child 
is on his own. He develops and 
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A contrasting style by a girl in 4th grade. 


A 2nd grade girl’s drawine. 
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cultivates his own innate style. In 
the group activity, he may have 
similar inspirations or similar build- 
up, but instead of carrying on his 
own ideas in his own way, he must 
share, cooperate and blend into his 
own plans the plans and ideas of 
others. In the individual work he 
was not interrupted nor influenced 
by the work and thoughts of others; 
he could flourish his work in his own 
inimitable style. In the cooperative 
enterprise of the mural, he must 
listen to the ideas of others, consider 
them with his, and blend their ideas 
and their drawing styles with his to 
make a unified whole. 

And so here we find both the 
draw-backs and the benefits of the 
mural project. Its draw-backs are 
the disturbing influences to the in- 
dividual creativeness and the de- 
velopment of individual “styles.” 
Its benefits are those gained in work- 
ing together, in understanding oth- 
ers, and in sharing ideas and styles. 

In this analyses, then, we find 
not solutions, or goals, or rules to 
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A 2nd grade boy’s crayon drawing. 


follow, but only sign posts. The 
intelligent, progressive, and serious- 
minded teacher will study and know 
her classes and her individual chil- 
dren as a doctor knows his patient, 
and will be able to prescribe their 
correct medicines and treatments. 
When the development of “‘styles”’ is 


Have an A B C Club! 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Many times in the past twenty 
years, I have thought of writing 
this article for the beginning teach- 
er, because the suggestion may be 
applied to all grades. 

The beginning teacher has learned 
clever methods to make lessons in- 
teresting; the techniques and skills 
required of an instructor; psychologi- 
cal data regarding individual dif- 
ferences — everything, in fact, to aid 
in the development of Young Amer- 
ica, 

How horrified, then, must he (or 
she) be, to discover that the Flower 
of our Youth does not want to drink 
of the Fountain of Knowledge! How 
perplexed must he (or she) be to 
learn that no one can teach a person 
how to discipline boys and girls. 
Ways and means of reaching chil- 
dren’s hearts are widely discussed, 
but what succeeds with one teacher 
may fail miserably with another. 


Beginning teachers, especially, 
wish to win the respect and confi- 
dence of their pupils. Full of en- 
thusiasm, they enter the classroom, 
and nine out of ten do succeed with 
this approach. Therefore, I sincerely 
hope that hundreds of teachers read 
this article and benefit by it. 

Have an A B C club! 

Gaze affectionately at your class- 
to-be, and say, “Good morning, 
boys and girls. You and I are going 
to spend five happy months togeth- 
er. We are going to have an A BC 
club.” 

(Children dote that 
“club.” 


tention.) 


“Naturally, you wonder what 
A B C stands for. Well, I will put it 
on the board.” 
A B C CLUB 


America’s Best Citizens 


word 
You will have perfect at- 


needed, she brings out of her bag of 
tricks the individual lesson. When 
the feeling of cooperativeness needs 
fertilizing, she develops the mural. 
Both correctly planned and properly 
developed hold productive powers 
and will yield worthwhile child 
development and growth. 


“Our mottoes are A B C, too. 
I'll put them on the board, too.” 


Always Be Clean 

Always Be Careful 

Always Be Courteous 

The A B C club has the usual offi- 

cers, but the chief value in it lies in 
the fact that you are telling them 
that they are the best. Health, 
Safety, and Manners are covered by 
the mottoes. All people try to be 
what you expect them to be. Every 
child will attempt to be a worthy 
member of the A B C club. But- 
tons, badges or stamped ribbons may 
be worn. 


Thousands of variations of this 
theme will occur to the beginning 
teacher, who has initiative, ingenu- 
ity and a genuine fondness fo! 
children. 

The A B C club starts life in a 
classroom with the flavor of in- 
trigue and adventure. Teacher and 
pupils are Crusaders in a Common 
Cause. When the boys and gir'!s 
feel that you are on their side, you're 
in! 
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Observations of a Class in Woodwork 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The environment was arranged to arouse an interest 
in airplanes, boats, and other things that go which 
could be constructed from wood. 

Pictures: 

On one of the bulletin boards in the front of the 
First Grade room was a most interesting picture of a 
tug boat pulling a barge loaded with rocks. Back of 
this barge was a fishing boat. 

On the other bulletin board was an exceptionally fine 
large picture of an airplane in action which could not 
help but stimulate the children’s interest in airplanes, 

Other large, but simple pictures of boats and air- 
planes appeared on the blackboard ledge from time to 
time during the first week to feed the children’s interest 
in things that go as the study gradually developed. 

Books: 

On the table under the large boat picture were the 
following books: 

“Tugboat,” Henry Lent; “Boats,” by Lincoln 
school teachers; “Boats,” Harriet Salt; “‘Fire! Fire!,” 
Lincoln Staff; “On the Road,” Marjory Hardwick; 
“Sail Wheels and Wings,” Sophie Lilienthal; “Story 
of Milk,” Lincoln school teachers; “The Tugboat,” 
Lincoln teachers. 

On the table under the large airplane picture were: 
“Airplane Stories and Pictures,” Henderson; ‘‘Book 
of Airplanes,” published by Samuel Garbriel Co.; 
“To the City,” Beaty; “Transport Airplanes and All 
About Them,” published by Saalfield Publishing Co.; 
“The Farmer at His Work,” Beaty. 

Materials With Which To Work: 

Different sizes and lengths of wood which offered 
opportunity for making boats, airplanes, etc. Some of 
the wood was cut in sizes and shapes to suggest the 
making of fuselages, wings, and so on. (White pine is 
most suitable for children’s work.) 

Nails — size: 3 inch, 2 inch, and a few washes. 
Sawhorses 

Saws 

Hammers 

Clamps 

Drills 

Tri-squares 

Sandpaper blocks 

Only the simplest tools are given at first. 
need arises for others they are added. 

The first day, while the children were sitting on the 
rug just after the attendance had been checked, the 
teacher stimulated activity as follows: 

Teacher: Look around this room and see if there are 
things you would like to work with. Open the cupboard 
doors — take a good look all around and see what there 
is that would be fun to work with. When you have 


found what you would like to work with, please come 
back to the rug. 


As the 


Children: Here’s my hammer! Here’s my saw! (eager- 


ly exploring) Look! Look here! What a good thing I 
found! 

Teacher: (when children are back on the rug) I guess 
you found something you would like to work with. 
What did you find? 

A child: Wood. 

Another child: A truck full of wood! 

Teacher: Oh, you mean the lumber box — that large 
box that is full of wood. If you are going to work with 
this wood, what else will you need to work with? 

Children: Nails. 

Teacher: Did you find any nails? (as no one had found 
them) Robert, will you go back and see if you can find 
the box of nails? (as the children and teacher follow 
Robert’s search with their eyes) He’s hot! He almost 
touched the box. Shirley, would you like to help Rob- 
ert look for the box of nails? Go in front of the cup- 
board, Shirley, and see what happens there. She found 
it! Shirley, maybe you can take your friend, Robert, 
to see it. Robert will bring the box of nails to us. Where 
could you put the nails so that all of you can use them? 

A child: On the table. 

Teacher: That will be a good place for them. Shall we 
agree to keep them there? We have several sawhorses, 
but not enough for each to have one. 

Child: We could use a corner of someone else’s. 

Teacher: Then you would share your sawhorse. 
There may not be enough saws and hammers either. 
If when you finished using a hammer or saw you left it 
where you were working it would be hard for your 
friends to find it when they needed it. 

Robert: We could put our saws and hammers back in 
the cupboard so all the others could find them. 

Teacher: That’s a splendid idea! Do you agree then 
— all the tools we are not using will go where? 

Children: In the cupboard. 

Teacher: Let’s go to work, then —- shall we? (ener- 
getically) 

One Child: (as work begins) I’m going to make a bird 
cage! 

Another Child: This wood looks like a boat. I’m going 
to make a tugboat. 

Another: I’m not making a boat, are you? 


Child: Here’s an airplane wing, I'll make an air- 


plane. 
Child: I don’t know what to make out of this. 
Teacher: (ringing chimes) When you hear this — it 


means to stop everything you're doing, leave every- 
thing where it is, and come right over where I am. All 
sit down on the floor. We're waiting to see all our 
friends over here. John, leave the hammer where you 
were working and come. (Edward lays saw on saw- 
horse.) Is that a safe place to leave a saw, Edward?) 

Edward: Shall I put it back? 

Teacher: A safe place for the saw is on the floor under 
the sawhorse. A little girl cut herself because the saw 
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was not held in a safe way and it does not feel good to be 
cut. Could you show us a safe way to hold the saw? 
That’s right —- teeth to the back. Let’s agree to carry 
the saw with the teeth to the back. 

I don’t believe your friend, Joan, knows what this 
tool is. It’s a clamp and we use it to hold wood. Will 
you please show Joan how to use the clamp, Edward. 

When you were working I noticed one boy who had 
three tools at a time. How many tools can we use at one 
time? 

Children: One. 

Teacher: Then let’s agree to have but one tool at a 
time. Is it agreed? Let’s go to work again. 

Almost all the boys and girls responded immediately. 
They made straight for the tool cupboard, lumber box, 
sawhorses and began working in a workmanlike fash- 
ion: soon the room was humming with zestful activity. 
Some children were working merely for the joys of 
hammering and sawing; others because of the satisfac- 
tion of working with wood and getting results from it; 
and still others because they had something definite 
in mind that they wished to construct. The children 
tried to hold their saws correctly and to have but one 
tool at a time. Joan, who had not known how to use a 
clamp at first, got a clamp and attempted to use it as 
soon as they had gone back to work. Carolyn, who was 
having difficulty adjusting to the new situation, said to 
the teacher, “I’d make an airplane if I knew how.” 
Then together she and the teacher turned the pages of 
a book until they found a clear picture of an airplane. 
All the children had begun a piece of work by the time 
the first work period ended. 

Teacher: (ringing chimes) When you hear this it 
means stop and listen. Let’s take our work —— what- 
ever we're making, and put it on the rug. If it isn’t 
finished we will put it on the rug just the same. Put 
the sawhorses, saws, and hammers where you found 
them. We’re waiting for some more sawhorses to be 
put away. 

John: Somebody, put that hammer away. 

Teacher: Suppose you go and do it. Look what that 
boy at the cupboard is doing. He’s the last one over 
there. He did just what he should have — closed the 
cupboard doors. Everyone put the work right on the 
rug. Donald, where is your work? 

Donald: In the lumber box. 

Teacher: What would happen if you left it there? 

A Child: Someone will use it for lumber. 

Teacher: You’d better get it, Donald, and put it on 

‘the rug (which he does, of course.) Let’s find something 
to clean the floor with. 

(A little girl gets a broom and begins sweeping. 
Clinton has a brush and dustpan. The teacher sug- 
gests that he share the pan; so Elsa sweeps into Clin- 
ton’s pan.) 

Teacher: Oh, Elsa is putting her brush away. There 
goes Edward to put his away. There goes Clinton. 
(But, this job of sweeping was an especially enjoyable 
one and one or two of the children did not want to 
leave it.) It’s practically impossible to get all that 
sawdust. Let’s put all the brooms away. Sweepers 
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come to the front of the room. Let’s agree that to- 
morrow we have four boys and girls sweep, but four 
different children. Every day it will be four children’s 
jobs to sweep. Now would you like to show your work 
to the others. 

Edward: (showing his boat) This is going to be a 
battleship. 

Another Child: I think that’s too thin to be a battle- 
ship. 

Teacher: (realizing that play with a battleship would 
not lead to anything constructive tried to turn the 
interest to another field) Yes, it’s so thin it looks as if 
it does a lot of work. What kind of boat does a lot of 
work? 

Edward: A tugboat. (Then tells class how he will! 
change it to make it into a tugboat.) 

Teacher: What about the length of the boat for a tug- 
boat? (continually guiding the children so that there 
is gradual growth) When Edward with the help of his 
friends has his work plans made John brings up a 
miter-box. 

Children: Did you make that? 

Teacher: (because John did not seem to understand) 
You didn’t nail those sides on the box, did you? 

John: I found it. (The teacher tells the class that 
John has a miter-box and explains the use of it. Then 
asks John if he knows where he got it.) Guess I'll 
return it. (Comes back with a piece of wood.) Do you 
think this will be okay? (to teacher) 

Teacher: Talk it over with your friends. 

John: I think [ll make an Ocean Liner. 

Child: You’d have to have a wide piece so people 
would have room to walk. 

John: [ll get a bigger piece. 

Teacher: He didn’t say “bigger.” Will you tell John 
again what kind of piece he needs? 

Child: Wider. 

John: (again addressing teacher) Do you think this 
will be okay? 

Teacher: Talk it over with your friends, John. 

John: I'll decide for myself. 

Child: (holding up boat) I started my Queen Mary. 
I was making an airplane carrier. You showed me a 
picture of an airplane carrier. Mine wasn’t right so I 
just gave up and started an Ocean Liner. Tomorrow 
I'll finish it. 

Teacher: And you're going to stick to this and get it 
all finished. 

Paul: I’m going to make both sides of the bow even. 

Teacher: Do you know what he means, Shirley? Why 
don’t you ask him? 

Teacher: 1 wonder if all your friends know what a 
tri-square is. Will you get it and show them? (when he 
brings it out) What is it? All say “‘tri-square.”’ It has 
a wooden handle which holds it very steady. (Paul 
shows the others how to use it and puts it away.) He 
puts things away just as soon as he finishes with them. 
Maybe, Paul, filing will take care of that. You were 
going to use a file, weren't you? 

Paul: Yes, [ am going to. It’s going to be a Queen 
Elizabeth now. 
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Mark: (holding up his work This morning I sawed a 
rassenger ocean liner. 

Child: You ought to use a file on that. 

Teacher: Maybe Mark doesn’t know what a file is. 

Paul: Shall I get one? (Paul brings it to Mark and 
tells him how to use it.) 


Mark: Paul said to scrape it right on the lumps. 
Don’t put it on the smooth part. 
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could make a sailboat. I was making a hay wagon 
with a chair on the front of it, 

Teacher: We don’t call it a chair on a hay wagon. 
What do we call it? 

Child: A seat. 

Teacher: Go ahead and make a seat on a hay wagon. 
It’s going to be a hay wagon tomorrow, isn’t it, Joan? 
Joyce has something she wants to find out. Everyone 


jonquils; but pink, red, orange or 


Teacher: Mark, what is your work for tomorrow? 


Mark: scrape this off. 


Teacher: Let’s use the word “‘file.” It’s prettier. 
Mark: After it’s all done I'll paint it. 
Joan: I started out to make a chair. But I thought I 


Gingham 


Tur Tulip and Julie Jonquil 
are two dainty little flower girls in 
applique gingham-scraps and cray- 
on. They will decorate your school- 
room, or party or program folders. 
Any gingham-scraps in appropriate 
flower-colors may be used; it is, of 
course, advisable to use yellow for 


be listening. 


Joyce: Would you tell me how to make this wing 


wider? 


Flower Girls 


yellow may be chosen for the tulip. 

Trace the little maids. Outline 
faces, arms, skirts and feet with ink. 
Fill in faces lightly with orange, with 
cheeks pink. Arms also orange. Feet 
are green. Skirts to be colored same 
as scraps. Hair may be yellow or 
brown. 


Child: Get a thinner piece and a wider piece. 
Teacher: Let’s put our work away now. Tomorrow we 
will go on with it. 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Cut out 2 sizes of tulip and jon- 
quil pattern, trace on cloth and cut. 
Paste carefully in place, being care- 
ful not to fray any edges. 

Rows of these flower-maids along 
a blackboard-border would make a 
lovely bit of Spring in the school- 
room! 
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Subject Matter in the Art Class 


ANNA DUNSER 


A:t Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights School, Maplewood, Mo. 


W iru the last ten years 
many speakers from many plat- 
forms have referred to the pupil 
who met his teacher with this 
query, “Do we have to do what we 
want to today?” This reference 
brings scattered smiles and some 
applause. But since teachers are 
doing more and more thinking the 
joke doesn’t seem so good. The 
psychological basis and the wide 
implications of the question itself 
and the speaker’s reason for using 
it is being considered. 

Why do certain children of any 
age from four to eight dislike to be 
asked to do “‘what they want to?” 
Should a teacher ever give an oppor- 
tunity for that question to arise? 
Should the pupils be told what to 
draw, or model or paint? Or should 
they be expected to choose their 
own subject matter? 

Parents or teachers who have 
closed their minds to consideration 
of the questions say in effect, “I 
don’t believe in modern progressive 
education where a child does what- 
ever he pleases.” or, “I don’t be- 
lieve in dictating to a child what he 
shall draw for that inhibits his 
natural self-expression.” 

Parents or teachers who consider 
the real meaning of education know 
that there is need to emphasize the 
individual traits of pupil, 
making him different from others. 
In that way he becomes independ- 
ent, assured, active, a leader or a 


each 


power in his community along some 
line. He is also a part of society. He 
conforms, takes suggestions, obeys 
orders, and assumes some responsi- 
bility for the whole group. 
Therefore, the teacher begins from 
the first to develop and guide the 
child for this two-fold citizenship. 
From his earliest years the child is 
trained to do certain things a certain 
way without deviation. Such train- 
ing is for the good of the child and 
of the whole group. They wash 
their hands, go to lunch, put away 
materials, pronounce and spell 
words, sing songs, cross at corners, 


abide by the rules of the games, and 


many other such necessary pro- 
cedures. Some of these rules are 
rigidly enforced from the first, oth- 
ers gradually develop into a pattern 
for the child’s living. Either way, 
his life is full of “‘no choice” things. 

In the past, the educational effort 
was directed toward these ways of 
conforming and often the teacher 
enforced her will upon the children 
when it was not necessary — for 
the sake of discipline. Fortunately, 
present day educators realize the 
need for the other half of education. 
From the first the child is helped to 
assume some responsibility by mak- 
ing choices for himself and accepting 


the consequences. No one can ex- 


pect the youth upon graduation to 
step out and cross the street alone 
when he has always been lead by the 
hand. 

The results of this side of educa- 
tion — the expression side — in 
addition to the impression side — is 
becoming so apparent that the pres- 
ent teacher says, “Give the child the 
opportunity to make his own de- 
cisions in every instance where it 
would not be detrimental to himself 
or to others. So the modern teacher 
looks for occasions for free expres- 
sion. 

In the art field is found the oppor- 
tunity for self expression. It is the 
only subject which is dedicated to 
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that purpose alone. But even in that 
field there must be training in con- 
forming for the good of the group — 
in the mechanics of providing the 
setting. The nearest approach to 
the art field in creative activity is in 
creative writing or telling stories 
and in creative music, where the 
children compose. 

This view of art sometimes causes 
the teacher to say that the child 
must always choose his own subject 
matter. But when following this 
rigidly she falls into certain diffi- 
culties. She finds that, though she 
does not say in words just what the 
child is to attempt, she does influ- 
ence his selections by her sugges- 
tions. Consciously or unconsciously, 
she influences his choices every 
time she tells or reads a story, or a 
description; every time she leads 
them into new experiences; and ev- 
ery time she converses with them. 

It is necessary and desirable that 
the teacher influence the child’s 
choice of subject matter. He must 
get his ideas somewhere and rear- 
range them according to his own 
plan and make the result visible. 
Some children can select their ma- 
terial with no great difficulty, but 
for many the field is too broad. He 
needs help to narrow the field and 
still have a chance to select for him- 
self. An example of this is when the 
teacher takes the children on a short 
excursion to see some particular 
thing, such as a flower garden, a 
grocery store, or a barnyard. 

When the child has a_ subject, 
whether of his own or the teacher’s 
choosing, he should be left to work 
it out for himself. It is his problem 
and the more he struggles to solve it 
the more he grows. She, of course, 
shows interest and appreciation. The 
wise teacher will not insist on the 
child’s own selection and then solve 
all of his problems for him by show- 
ing him how to draw this and that 
until it is her creation, not his. 

If children draw or paint what- 
ver they want to, day after day, 
ley are very likely to do what is 
isiest for them — the thing that 
ley have done many times. When 
i child draws a house the same way 
many times, he can do it without 
thinking, and he is no_ longer 
working. A new problem must be 
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given him which will challenge him 
to put forth all of his powers of ob- 
servation and concentration. 

To challenge a group of children 
who are falling into a rut, the teacher 
makes the assignment personal to 
each child. “‘Draw your own back- 
yard.” “‘Make a picture of your 
mother preparing a meal.” “Paint 
the trees that you saw on your way 
to school’ are samples of assign- 
ments that give much latitude but 
provoke new interest and endeavor. 

The teacher finds other reasons 
for assigning subject matter when 
she ponders the question, ““Why do 
some children object to doing “what- 
ever they want to?” Adults and 
children alike find it easier to follow 
instructions than to originate prob- 
lems for themselves. Since setting 
the problem requires thinking, the 
teacher of small children begins 
early to give opportunities and en- 
courages occasional efforts on the 
part of the pupils to select their own 
subject matter. She suggests wide 
ranges when the children seem quite 
at sea, 

In the average classroom there 
are those pupils who learn to read 
and write, spell and measure faster 
than others. One or more easels or 
low tables should be at hand for the 
children who have time on_ their 
hands. Provided with art materials, 
these children have the opportunity 
to think for themselves and select 
those things they want to represent. 
Here are found some of the best art 
products. 

While working alone David found 
a way to express the Christmas 
spirit and at the same time show his 
interest in trains in an original and 
decorative way. Carole chose to 
represent the children coming to 
school in the rain. Judy likes horses 
but Walter explains how a game is 
played. When Mary and Patsy be- 
came discouraged because they could 
not make their animals look just 
like real animals, the teacher sug- 
gested they have fun making imag- 
inary animals just the way they 
wanted them. 

Another teacher gave the children 
a lesson in drawing fanciful trees 
that wound their way to the top of 


the page. She was correcting a ten- 
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dency to draw small things near the 
bottom of the page. 

A number of teachers made an 
attempt to tabulate the subject mat- 
ter that children choose when left to 
their own devices. It was found 
that their interests vary constantly, 
and that they are influenced by most 
recent events. About Easter time 
there was a preponderance of Easter 
eggs, rabbits, chickens and Easter 
lilies. One group of children drew 


Indians for they were in the midst of 


an Indian unit at the time. The boys 
drew 
planes. 


and air- 
The girls preferred flowers, 
children and houses. 


cars, boats, horses 


A group of second grade boys 
selected these titles for pictures: 
Car, Billy Goat, A Dog Keeping a 
Yard, A Farm, A Cowboy, A Man 
and an Alligator to’ Eat Hiin Up, 
A Dog and A Man in Dark Purple. 


In the same class the girls chose: 
Horse and Little Girl, A Horse, A 
Cow, Elephant, Children Playing on 
a Farm, A Doll, Dog and Lion, Doll 
and Table, Monkey Riding on a 
Horse, 
Pond. 

Occasionally, the child’s picture 
will tell a complete and interesting 
story. Darrel went to the country 
with his parents and told in a pic- 
ture the things that interested him. 
They stopped the car near a hous 
by a railroad and picked bitter- 
sweet. 


A Duck Swimming on a 


Children would miss a great deal 
of pleasure and much goed training 
if they were not permitted to choose 
their own subjects part of the time. 
And they would miss just as much 
if they were not assigned new and 


interesting things occasionally. 
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Fairy Stories and Poems 


A SECOND GRADE UNIT 
(Concluded From the April Issue) 


MYRTA I. CRAWFORD, Chatham Street School, Lynn, Massachusetts 
IV. 
DOLLIES IN FAIRYLAND 


The children selected nine fairy stories or poems. The 
class was divided into ten committees. 


| One committee planned and constructed a_ large 
stage which was placed on our long work table. This 
Dolly’s Theater was painted. Curtains were made and 

: designed by the group. 


All other committees made their own doll characters 
21 inches tall), made the properties needed and painted 
their own background scenes. 
The parents received their invitations within a tiny 
paper theater. 
The Fairyland Theater opens 
On Friday afternoon at two; 
It would make us very happy 
To have a guest like you!! 
Janet greeted our parents and friends. 
As guests of the Fairyland Theater 
We welcome you here today 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod 


We hope you'll enjoy the show so much 
That you'll return some other day. 


Our program includes nine stories 
Our favorite ones this year 


A scene from each will be pictured out 
Upon the stage — right here. 


chose: There will be songs, poems and dances 
wrse, A In the different acts for you. 
ying on We'll begin now with our toy orchestra 
n, Doll And end with a Surprise — it’s true!! 
r on a The program was as follows:— Cinderella and Her Coach 

on a | 1. Orchestra selection 

2. Dollies in Fairyland 

picture Raggedy Ann & Andy 
presting Cinderella 
country Alice in Wonderland 
1a pic- | Peter Pan 
ed him. | Wynken, Blynken & Nod 
a hous Jack in the Beanstalk 

bitter- Hansel & Gretel 

The Duel 

eat deal Fairies in the Garden 
training \ short story, poem or song was given before the 
> choos Curtains were drawn, exposing the scene. 


During the program the boys danced the Shoe- 
makers’ Dance. The girls gave a fairy dance to the tune 
of the Skaters’ Waltz. Twelve children were in the 
lew and llansel & Gretel Dance. 


lly. Six of our smallest girls dressed in pale rainbow colors Ahan te Shane 


he time. 


1s much 
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with silver wings presented our guests with cookies 
shaped as brownies. Three little green elf boys served 
fruit juice to all! 
V. 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 

This fairy tale was the favorite one. The children 
wanted to dramatize it in costume. 

We worked out the following play during many of 
our language periods. The children tried out for the 
parts and were selected by the group. 

Everyone took part. All children were in costumes 
made at school. 

Committees made the throne chairs, couch, cradle, 
spinning wheel and background scene. 

The characters were: 


Speaker 
King Prince 
Queen Princess 
7 Good Fairies Man 
1 Bad Fairy Hedge (singers) 
SONG WORDS 
(A school singing game) 
1. There was a lovely Princess 
A Princess, a Princess, 
There was a lovely Princess 
Long, long ago. 
2. She lived in a high lower. 
3. An old witch came fo see her. 
4. The Princess pricked her finger. 
5. A Hundred years she slumbered. 
(Hum) 
6. The thorns grew all round her 
7. A handsome Prince rode through them. 
(Hum) 
8. He wakened up the Princess. 
9. They lived together happy, so happy. 
10. Tra-la-la-la. 


Act One 

We are going to present the play, “Sleeping Beauty.” 

This is the story of a lovely princess, who is put to 
sleep for one hundred years by a wicked fairy. 

As the scene opens, the King and Queen enter the 
garden in front of the castle. The baby princess is 
asleep in her cradle. 

Seven fairies enter the garden also. Only seven fairies 
were invited as the Queen had only seven gold plates. 

Another fairy, who has not been invited, comes in 
later and casts an evil spell upon the sleeping Princess! 

2. Oh, Lovely Queen, we have seven fairy gifts for our 
little sleeping Princess. 

3. Queen: It will make us very happy for you to give 
your magic gifts to our little Princess now. 

4. (Bow and raise wand over cradle.) My gift to the 
little Princess is Health. May she be free from sickness 
and live a long life. 

5. My gift is Beauty. May the little Princess grow 
more beautiful every day — yet not think too much of 
her own beauty. 

6. My gift is Grace. May the little Princess walk as 
if on air. May she dance as lightly as our Fairy Queen. 
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Sleeping Beauty 
7. My gift is Happiness. May her sunny smile bright- 
en the lives of everyone who knows or sees her. 

8. My gift is Riches. May the little Princess have 
money to buy everything she wishes — yet may she 
always share her wealth with others. 

9. My gilt is Knowledge. Of what good would Health, 
Beauty, Grace, Happiness and Riches be without 
knowledge? May the little Princess study — learning 
more each day, until no one in all the land could equal 
her wisdom. 

10. Wicked Fairy: Ha-Ha-Ho!! (runs in and bows low to 
King and Queen) Your Majesties!! You did not invite 
me to the party — but I came anyway! Why? Because 
I have a gift for the little Princess! (runs to cradle and 
waves wand) When the little Princess is fifteen years 
old, she will prick her finger at a spinning wheel — and 
— she shall — die!!! Ha-Ha-Ho! (Runs out.) 

All: Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! 

11. Wait, your Majesties — I have not given my gift. 
The little Princess — shall not die! She shall sleep for 
one hundred years. Then she shall be awakened by a 
Prince. 

12. King: This must not be! If there are no spinning 
wheels, the spell cannot harm the Princess. I shall send 
all over my kingdom and have all the spinning wheels 
burned in the public market place. I shall do it at once! 

(All leave the garden, King — cross, Queen — weep- 
ing. Fairies circle around cradle and carry it away.) 

(Hedge sing verses 1, 2, and 3. 

13. Act Two 

The second act takes place fifteen years later. On 
her fifteenth birthday, the Princess is as beautiful and 
charming as the fairies had promised. 

As the scene opens the Princess has wandered ol! 
from her playmates. She has climbed some queer 
stairs in an old tower of the castle. 

She comes into a room where an old woman is sitting 
before a spinning wheel. 

14. Princess: My! what queer stairs I climbed! And 

this room — why! I did not know anyone lived in this 

tower! My good woman, what is this thing before you? 

15. Wicked Fairy: It is a spinning wheel, my Princess! 

16. Princess: A spinning wheel! What is it used for? 
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17. Wicked Fairy: I make cloth for your beautiful 
dresses, my Princess. 
18. Princess: How swiftly the wheel turns. May I try 
to spin it, my good woman? 
19. Wicked Fairy: Yes, little Princess — sit here. 
20. Princess: (Sits down, suddenly jumps up holding 
finger.) Oh, my finger! | have pricked it. How sleepy 
I feel! (Goes unsteadily through house to garden, falls 
to couch and sleeps.) 

Wicked Fairy: (Watches, then speaks—) 
21. Ha-Ha-Ho 


My spell has worked. The Princess 


sleeps!! (Hedge sings verses 4 and 5 — hum.) 
(In place before scene, hedge sings verse 6.) 
22 Act Three 


The third act takes place one hundred years later. 

Everything in the castle has been asleep one hundred 
years. 

A thick hedge has grown up around the castle, hiding 
the castle grounds. 

The village people are afraid to go near it. 

At last a Prince comes along. He goes boldly through 
the hedge into the castle garden. 

He finds the Princess. 

He takes her hand — and the spell is broken. 

As you may guess, the Prince and Princess are mar- 
ried and live happily together. 

(Children double row form hedge.) 

(Village man comes one way, the Prince another.) 
23. Prince: Good-day, my good man! 

24. Village Man: Good-day to you, Sir! 

25. Prince: What is behind this high hedge, my good 
man? 

26. Village Man: Oh, Sir, it is a sleeping Princess. Do 
you not know the story? It was told to me by my 
Grandfather, Sir. Everything behind this hedge is un- 
der a magic spell. 

27. Prince: And what will break the spell? 

28. Village Man: They say a Prince will some day break 
the spell. 

29. Prince: A Prince! Perhaps I could break the spell! 
30. Village Man: Oh, please Sir, do not try. Many other 
young men have failed before, Sir. 
31. Prince. I shall try anyway! I wish to see this 
Sleeping Beauty! 

(\s #rince touches hedge, it moves to end leaving 
garden open.) 

(Man goes away. Hedge sings verse 7 and hums, 
moving back to place at side.) 

52. Prince: How still everything is! 

At last I have found her — the Sleeping Beauty!!! 
llow I wish she would open her eyes! (Stands in back of 
couch and touches her hand.) Why, she ts opening her 
eyes!!! (Hedge sings Verse 8.) 

33. Princess: Who — are 


3. you? 
4. Prince: | am a Prince from a distant country. 
>. Princess: Everything is so strange. 

Prince: Yes, my Princess, for you have slept for one 
hundred years! 

37. Princess: One hundred years!! 

38. Prince: Yes, a wicked fairy put a spell on you. 

39. Princess: But where are my mother and father? 


36. 
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Sleeping Beauty and Cinderella 


40. Prince: They, too, have been sleeping. But the 
spell is broken now and they are awake in the castle. 
Al. Princess: You have brought us back to life again! 
How shall we ever thank you? 
42. Prince: You need not thank me! I am very happy 
now that I have found you. 
43. Princess: But see 
father. 
44, Queen: (Runs and hugs child.) My daughter — my 
little Princess, you are awake again! 
45. King: And you are the Prince who broke the evil 
spell. I give you my daughter and half of my kingdom. 
You shall rule over it as King and Queen forever. Come, 
let us go into the palace and prepare a great feast. 
Everyone must share in our happiness. 

(All sing Verse 9, 10, Tra-la-la-la —) 


here come my mother and 


ART 

1. Fairy Stories 

a. About fairy stories 

b. Original ones 
Border Pictures 
Slides 
Easel paintings 
Design 


m ho 


Background scenes 
Fairyland Map 

Dressing of doll characters 
Children’s costumes 


10. Theater scenes 
ll. Invitation covers 
12. Book covers 


SEATWORK SAMPLES 
A. Finish the sentences. 

1. Peter Pan was a little —___— 
2. He dressed in ———— 
3. He lost his ———— 
4. He came in the 

window — elf 
1. Jack was a little ; 
2. He lived with his ——————— 
3. He 


shadow — green 


a COW. 
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4. His 
window. 
beans — boy — sold 


threw the 


mother — girl — father 
B. Read the story of Cinderella. 


tence with one word. 
1. Cinderella was ——————. 
2. She had two — 
3. Cinderella worked 
4. She sat near the 
5. The King gave a 
6. Cinderella saw her 
. The pumpkin became a 
8. The rats became ———- 
9. Cinderella must leave by 
10. She lost her ——————_. 
11. The Prince wanted to 
2. Cinderella was very ——— 


C. Put the sentences in the right 


1. The Princess 

2. The frog wanted 

3. The Princess ran 

1. The Princess must 

5. The ugly frog 
to marry the Princess, 
became a Prince. 
lost her ball. 
keep your promise, 
into the castle. 

D. Yes or No? 

The miller had a son. 

The girl could make gold. 

Spin the straw into gold. 


6. The little man spun the flax. 


out of the 


Finish each sen- 


o'clock. 
her. 


order, 


. A little black man came into the room. 
. The girl tried to guess his name. 


7. The king was pleased with the gold. 


8. The little man was named Rumpelstilkskin. 


E. Read the story Toads and Diamonds. Write the 
answers to the following questions. 
How many daughters were in the story? 


How were they different? 
Who worked very hard? 


little story. 

She saw a white rabbit. 
He ran into a large hole. 
Alice was in the meadow. 
He had a big watch. 
Alice followed him. 


G. Choose one story book friend. Write a short 


story about her. 

1. Red Riding Hood 
2. Gretel 

3. Sleeping Beauty 
4. Snow White 


Who was waiting at the spring? 

What was the youngest daughter’s gift? 

What made the mother angry? 

What was the other daughter’s gift? 

Why was the second gift different? 

F. Put the sentences in the right order to make a 
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H. Write a riddle or rhyme about one of the follow- 


g people. 


Peter Pan 


. Jack 
. Cho Cho 


. Tom Thumb 


I. Draw my picture. 


. Tam very 


Jack came 


tall. 
> to my castle. 


[ fell down a_ beanstalk. 
I had a gingerbread house. 


I dress in 


black. 


I was pushed into an oven. 


[ama bov. 


\ 


[ never grow up. 


[livein N 


lamana 
I can tal! 


ever, Never Land. 
nimal. 


[ have a big watch. 


I pricked 
[ slept on 
I married 


mv finger. 
e hundred years. 
a Prince. 


A mirror told where I was staying. 
I lived with seven dwarfs. 


I ate a po 


. [haveac 


I am mad 


I like to find adventures while you are sleeping. 
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I followed a rabbit. 

I had a gingerbread house. 

[ lived with Snow White. 

| loved gold. 

I talked with the tigers. 
- 1. 
K - 1, 
5. 


. I did not 
. [T was locked in a cage. 
. married Cinderella. 

. Llost my 
. [slept on 


isoned apple. 
andy heart. 
e of rags. 


e little people. 


mind my mother, 


mittens. 
e hundred years. 
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Birds 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The cardinal is a lovely bird 
Of very brilliant red. 

He always looks distinguished 
With the crest atop his head. 


The crow is quite a shiny black. 
Canaries all are yellow. 

The blue-jay is a purple-ish blue, 
A very noisy fellow] 


The oriole’s orange with some black. 
The bluebird is light blue. 
Although all birds aren’t colorful, 
I like them all! Don’t you? 
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Folk 
Figure Drawing for Little Folks n 
rei 
STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg, Virginia lov 
th 
Many boys and girls think ols 
that they cannot draw people, al- 
though they really feel the need of is 
having people in their creative re: 
work. Stick figure beginnings can do tir 
much to release such inhibitions. ‘ian 
The following method of procedure int 
has brought joy and pride to many a of 
pupil and leacher! be 
Cream manila papers, at least 
twelve by eighteen inches, are dis- Ey 
tributed, together with small pieces Py 
of soft white chalk. Colored chalks m: 
are made ready for distribution a iin 
bit later. Much depends upon hav- oi 
ing materials ready for action in all = 
types of creative work. Long waits he 
for supplies often throw pupils out of ing 
the mood for doing creative work. bu: 
A discussion brings forth the fact 
that people’s heads are egg shaped te] 
rather than like an orange or base- dis 
ball. Volunteers draw some “heads” to 
on the board. Then the youngsters pie 
are shown how to measure the length the 
of the head with thumb and finger. ot] 
Again, volunteers go to the board _ 
and measure the heads which have the 
been left on the board. They dia 
place a dot underneath each head, a ab 
head’s length below it. This little the 
precision test is fun, and very good ( 
for the children. They forget about he 
drawing people! Others place a the 
second head’s length underneath the ena 
first dot, using the finger and thumb chi 
to .carry the distance. Next a the 
slightly “Ss” shaped back is given to 
each “stick,” extending not quite to kre 
the last dot. era 
Now the thumb and finger meas- so t 
ure from the top of the head to the \ 
hip dot, and swing that measure- pre 
ment to find the ground. When the the 
ground has been found for all the find 
“sticks” on the board, legs are re 
added. Children are encouraged to me; 
show the sticks doing different tap 
things. If no one discovers how to Tell 
get action, the pupils are shown gho 
how to make the sticks run. Then — 
they try to see which one can make chil 
his stick run the fastest. the 
Now the children are asked to take 
press their elbows against their If 


sides, raising the lower arms so that Don’t jump! of t 
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the finger tips rest on the shoulders. 
Thus they discover that elbows 
reach to the waist line, and that the 
lower arm and hand approximate 
the upper arm in length. The mod- 
els on the board get arms! 

It may sound as if it takes a long 
time to introduce this work. In 
reality, it does not take as long a 
time as it takes to tell about it. The 
snappier the introduction, the more 
interest and there will be no lack 
of interest, because of the variations 
being introduced. 

All work is erased from the board. 
Everybody is ready for action. 
Pupils are encouraged to see how 
many really big sticks they can get 
on their papers, using the white 


chalk. It is suggested that these 
sticks might tell a story a snow- 


ball hattle, skating, coasting, play- 
ing a game, catching the school 
bus 

All the time that they can have to 
tell this story is while the teacher is 
distributing pieces of colored chalk 
to each child. The remaining bright 
pieces are spread out on the table, 
that anyone, later, may select any 
other colors that he may wish to 
use. Speed is important, but the 
thoughtful teacher can prolong her 
distributions a little, if she sees that 
a bit more time is needed to block in 
the sticks. 

Chalk is now laid aside, while the 
teacher quickly sketches a stick on 
the board, and shows the class how 
easy it is to put pretty clothes on the 
children, by using the broad side of 
the crayon without raising the 
chalk from the paper. The children 
know that the teacher's work will be 
erased as soon as she has finished it, 
so they watch closely. 

As soon as the demonstration is 
erased, back to work they go, with 
the colored chalk. The person who 
finishes first will have his paper 
used for the Story Hlour. = This 
means that this picture will be 
taped to the board, and two Story 
Tellers chosen, to create stories 
about the picture. When the two 
imaginary tales have been told, the 
children vote as to which story was 
the more interesting. This usually 
takes place on another day. 

If time permits, after the majority 
of the group have completed the 
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Prespective unconsciously. 


Exercising game! 


Winter sports! 


: 
¥ 
} 
| 
| 
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blocking in, in color, a class criticism 
ensues. How they enjoy these 
criticisms! 

The children have been taught 
that criticism does not mean fault 
finding, that a good critic always 
finds the good points first. Then he 
may make suggestions as to how 
weak points may be improved. Only 
the papers of volunteers are ever 
criticised. There are always more 
volunteers than time will permit for 
such criticisms. Not more than four 
or five should be criticised at one 
time to avoid a flagging interest. 
Then, too, the weaknesses brought 
out in that number of discussions, 


Many original and unusual place 
cards and party favors can be easily 
planned, with just a bit of ingenuity! 
The odd little out-dated man and 
maid a-bicycling, shown here, will 
add an amusing touch to any party! 

Use any color construction paper 
and trace the figures (minus coat 
and gown) with carbon paper. Out- 
line with ink. Cut out coat and 
gown for patterns, and lay them on 
scraps of bright cotton, gingham or 
calico, and cut out. Paste carefully 
in place. Choose a couple of buttons 
from mother’s button-box and sew 
on for bicycle wheels. 

These quaint figures will get you 
many a laugh! 


will give the group opportunities to 
become their own critics. 

Sometimes a child will say, “‘I 
know what is wrong with my draw- 
ing, but | don’t know how to make 
it look right.” 

She holds her paper before the 
class, and tells them what is wrong. 
Some child may be able to tell her 
how to make the changes which she 
desires. If no one can do so, then 
the teacher explains, either in pan- 
tomime or by a rough sketch on the 
board. Never does she draw on the 
child’s paper. 

It is not expected that the entire 
group will follow all the suggestions 


Buttons and Cloth-Scraps 
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to secure fair proportions and action, 
in their future efforts. They will, 
however, follow some of them. 
They will have been made conscious 
of certain points which will char- 
acterize their work, and bring about 
really individual styles. Best of all, 
those who have been allowed to 
think that they “cannot draw” will 
be delighted with their own pro- 
ductions. 

We are told that it is not the 
drawing that counts, that it is the 
ability to see. Let us add — the joy 
that can come to a child through 
satisfaction in his own accomplish- 
ments! 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
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Nature in May 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: Sandra David 
Carol Ann Prescott 
Beverly Danny 
Kathie Paul 


Scene: In the school library. (As the scene 
opens, it’s after school, and Sandra and Carol 
Ann are sitting in the school library looking at 
pictures in a book.) 


Sandra: Look at this picture of these lovely flowers, 
Carol Ann. Do you know I wish we could have a whole 
program talking about spring flowers? They are beau- 
tiful! 

Carol Ann: I think we girls would like it, but what 
about the boys? 

Sandra: Let them talk about something that inter- 
ests them this time of year, like — er — er — 

Carol Ann: Baseball! 

Sandra: I meant something to do with out of doors 
like we have in nature study. Oh, here comes Beverly 
and Kathie. Perhaps they’l! have an idea or two. 
(Beverly and Kathie enter: they put some books on 
the table and sit down.) 

Beverly: Oh, what lovely flowers! (looking at the pic- 
ture) But why are you two sitting in here this grand 
May afternoon? 

Sandra: We are supposed to think of a program for 
our class which will be given at assembly on some date 
between now and Memorial day. We want your help. 

Kathie: It looks to me as though your idea was right 
in front of you. Let each person make up a poem about 
some favorite flower. 

Beverly: I can see where the boys would strike at that 
idea. They would call it sissy! 

(David, Prescott, Danny and Paul enter at this time 
with their bats, balls and gloves.) 

David: What would we call sissy? Being on a silly 
committee with you gals? You’re right for once. You’re 
right! 

Carol Ann: You’ve come just in time, boys. We 
want some ideas on our next assembly. We aren’t to 
plan a Memorial day program. That is to come later. 

Prescott: Being girls, I expect you have everything 
planned already. Tell us, what is it? 

Dannv: Prescott is right. You might as well tell us 


what we’re supposed to do, because we are late for 
baseball practice now. 

Paul: Baseball! That’s an idea. We'll take care of 
what we know about and you can talk about Nature 
in May! 

Sandra: That’s exactly what our subject can be but 
baseball does not come under that heading, Paul my 
lad. Just remember that! 

Carol Ann: We girls will talk about trees, brooks, 
flowers, and that sort of thing and you boys can attend 
to your part of it. 

Beverly: Good idea, Carol. They don’t need our help 
in that. Run along to your old game of baseball! 

Kathie: (laughing) Perhaps the ideas will catch up 
with you while you are running bases. 

(The boys exit and the girls stand up ready to leave.) 

Sandra: Then each member must make up a poem 
appropriate for the month of May and we'll pick the 
best for the program. How about it? 

All: Fine! Great! 

Carol Ann: If I could only write a versel 

But now it’s time to — to dispurse! 
(They all exit laughing and talking together as 
Act I closes.) 
ACT II 
The Program: Nature in May. 
Characters: Sandra, who introduces the group. 
Ruth Charles 
Arthur Elsie 
Mary Lou All others in Act I 

Scene: In the Assembly Room, (As the scene 
opens, Sandra is apeaking.) 

Sandra. Our subject to-day 

Is Nature in May. 
Ruth, what will it be} 

Ruth: It’s about a tree. 

Trees are like people, why shouldn’t they be? 
For God made man and God made tree. 
So now I shall tell you what I have found. 
People are like trees in the ground. 

Now the poplar tree is tall and is straight; 
Oh so proper like my Aunt Kate. 

The willow is weepy and bent a lot. 

Good description of Cousin Dot. 

The oak is so strong and is never sad. 

Isn’t that like my dear old Dad? 

And I hear of the spreading chestnut tree. 
Its branches as arms shielding me. 

That is my mother with all of her charm, 
Who'd give her life to save me harm, 

So I could speak of one tree or more 


LiAlyi 
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In the woods or near my door. 
Just name the tree with its quality true, 
Maybe a human has it too! 
Sandra: Arthur has something to say. 
It’s about Nature in May. 
Arthur: A boy scout goes in the woods in May, 
And he takes these trips on Saturday! 
To blaze a fine trail or make a camp; 
He studies Nature on every tramp. 
He uses his head at any cost, 
So he knows he never will get lost. 
If he remembers the rules he’s learned, 
Then he deserves the honors he’s earned, 
Sandra: Our Mary Lou took one look 
Now she'll talk about her brook! 
Mary Lou: My Brooklet 
Hidden in the meadow, 
Very near my house, 
Runs a shining brooklet, 
Quiet as a mouse. 
O’er the stones and pebbles, 
It trickles and drips, 
As the baby bull-frogs 
Stop for little sips. 
Sandra: Our Charles likes the nice green lawn. 
He can cut it in the morn. 
Charles: Nature is grand but she makes you work, 
From morn till night or else you're a shirk. 
I cut the grass and it grows again. 
1 could use a helper; maybe ten. 
Plenty to do in the month of May, 
And all because it is nature’s way. 
Sandra: We've spoken of trees, grass and a brook, 
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Now at the birds, let’s take a look! 

Elsie: After April, then May soon follows, 
With robins, bluebirds and our swallows. 
Without their beauty, without their song, 
You'd feel there really was something wrong, 

So hurrah for May, hurrah for Spring! 

We are glad the birds are on the wing. 
(All the groups including the children in Act I gather 


for a final song. The tune is ‘““The Farmer in the Dell.’’) 


Oh May is here again 
Oh May is here again 
Heigh-ho the Merry-oh, 


Oh Mav is here again. 
9 


We listen to each bird 
Until each song we've heard 
Heigh-ho the Merry-oh, 
It is not too absurd! 
We study every tree; 
Each flower we're glad to see, 
Heigh-ho the Merry-oh. 
We sing with happy glee. 
4. 
And now we say good-bye 
It’s time to leave; that’s why. 
Heigh-ho the Merry-oh 
May is here, we cry! 
Tra-la la la la la, Tra-la la la la la 
Tra-la la la la la, Tra-la la la la lal 


THE END 


The Song of May 


TILLIE HOROWITZ 


Characters: Queen of May and her retinue 
May fairies Breeze 
Winter fairies Queen of Winter 

Four Fairy Magicians 

Setting: A secret dell of the fairies, with trees 
and flowers. The palace of the winter queen, 
with icicles and snow drifts in the background. 

Scene I: As the curtain opens, the fairies are 
dancing, playing among the trees or resting on 
the ground. A fairy, her wings extended as in 
flight, runs across the stage and runs across to 
disappear in the wings. Another fairy follows her 
immediately, also entering from the wings and 
running to the other side. A third fairy suddenly 
comes out also and she too runs to the center of 
the stage, where she stops. 

Third Fairy: Stop, stop, everybody. How can you 
dance when there is such unhappiness? 


Another Fairy from the group: Trouble, unhappiness? 
We know of none. We await the coming of the queen. 
May is here on earth, with trees and flowers — the 
happiest time of the year. 

Fairy 3: Listen, listen quietly for just one minute 
and then tell me if there is really no trouble. (All bend 
their heads and hold hands at their ears. There is si- 
lence.) Tell me, can you hear anything? 

Any Fairy: It cannot be; the world is silent. 

Another: Yes, the whole earth is quiet. There is no 
music in the air. 

Another: (alarmed) I hear no birds, I hear no laughter 
of children; I hear no whispering leaves, the voices of 
the little animals. 

Another: I knew it; it has happened. Something 
dreadful has happened. 

Another: (fearfully) The brownies are coming. They 
are coming to drag us down to their caves underground. 
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Fairy: No, it is not that at all. But it is something 
just as bad. Listen, the Singer of May has disappeared. 
That is why the world is silent. The voice of May, that 
speaks of happiness, is no more. (All fairies cluster 
around this fairy.) 

Another Fairy: Does the queen know? 

Third Fairy: No, she does not know it yet. 

Another Fairy: He was her favorite. What will she 
say? 

Another: Have you looked everywhere? 

Third Fairy: Just everywhere that we could. I have 
even sent the Breeze out to look for him. 

All: Poor Singer. What will happen now. (Sound of 
fairy music.) 

Third Fairy: Here comes the queen, now hurry; 
make believe that you don’t know anything is wrong. 
Perhaps she will not notice his absence. (Enter Queen 
and her retinue. She seats herself on a throne in the 
center of the stage and the others group themselves 
around.) 

Queen: Welcome, fairies, to our home. I have seen 
your work on the earth. You have done your work 
well. Everywhere there is laughter and joy. Is there 
some particular problem that you cannot finish. Is 
there something I can do to help more? 

Any Fairy: We are happy that you are pleased. For 
your visit, the fairies would like to dance for you. First, 
we shall see the flower fairies. (They dance.) The 
tree fairies (these also perform), the animal fairies 
(they perform). 

Queen: That was fine. But now that we have danced, 
let us have a song. Let us hear a song of May. Call our 
Singer. (There is restlessness among the fairies.) Call 
the Singer. | command it. (One fairy leaves and re- 
enters slowly.) 

Fairy: O, Queen, | cannot find him. 

Queen: Cannot find him. Look for him. He must be 
here. 

Fairy: It is impossible to keep a secret any longer. 
Queen, the Singer has disappeared. Even before you 
came, he was not seen. We hoped you would not miss 
him. 

Queen: (sadly) It seemed to me that the world was 
uncommonly quiet. But I thought that it was only here 
in the secret fairy place that we could not hear a sound. 

Fairy: I have sent the May Breeze to look for him. 
Here he comes now. Perhaps he has news. 

Breeze: (flies in and falls at the throne of the queen) 
I bring you sad news. 

Queen: The Singer, where is he? Where is he? 

Breeze: | saw him. The Queen of Winter took him. 

All: (fearfully) The queen of Winter. 

Breeze: As I was playing hide and seek with a little 
sun-ray in the North, I happened to glance over to the 
palace of the Queen of Winter. And there in their court- 
yard, was the Singer, tied to a post, and winter fairies 
dancing around him. I hurried as fast as I could, for I 
had been told to look for him anywhere that I could. 

Queen: Thank you, Breeze. You did well. But as for 
all of us, we must find some way of getting the Singer 
back. The Queen of Winter is jealous, that the world 


loves the season of May. That is why she thought to 
capture the Singer. But we shall not leave him in her 
clutches. We shall free him. Come, we shall plan 
together. (All leave the stage.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene II: The scene takes place in the courtyard 
of the Queen of Winter. In the background is the 
ice-palace of the Queen. The singer is in the cen- 
ter of the stage and tied to a post with seven bands 
of magic. Around him crouch winter-fairies. 


First Fairy: Come, come. Let us hear one of your 
famous songs. 

Singer: (wearily) I cannot sing. There is nothing here 
to give me joy. It is cold and silent and dismal. 

Second: Can’t you sing about the wonders of ice, the 
beauty of a snowflake? Why be so particular? You are 
a singer. 

Singer: I cannot sing about coldness and about the 
sameness of snow and ice. I want the color of a meadow 
in May, the feel of the soft petals, the beauty of tree 
and bush. Let me go back, please let me go back. 

Third: (angrily) You spurn our kindness. Then you 
shall know the truth. Soon there will be no May for 
the earth. No color of May to rejoice the humans. We 
shall capture all the fairies who bring joy to the world. 
Then there will be nothing left, just ice and snow. 
White, shining crunchy snow. Ho, ho, ho. 

Singer: The Queen of May will rescue me. I know 
she will. 

Fourth: How can she? She does not even know where 
you are. 

Singer: I know she will find me. She will search for me 
through all the world, and she will take me back. 

Fifth: Dreams, just idle dreams. You are ours now. 
(They dance grotesquely around him, but are inter- 
rupted by a fanfare of trumpets, the Queen of Winter 
enters.) 

Queen: Enough of this dancing. I hear that the 
Queen of May is on her way to this palace. Someone 
must have told her that we have the Singer. Who told 
of our secret? Did you? Did you? (She points angrily 
at each of the winter fairies, who shrink back.) Well, 
there is nothing we can do now but receive her. Make 
ready to receive our enemy. (Trumpets sound outside 
and the Queen of May and her retinue enter the stage.) 

Queen of May: Greetings, Queen of Winter. 

Queen of Winter: Greetings, Queen. What is your 
quest? What brings you away from your green mead- 
ows to the cold lands of the Queen of Winter? 

Queen of May: I have to ask you to return the Singer 
of May to me. He belongs to the world at Maytime. 
Give him back to me. You have no use for May songs 
here. 

Queen of Winter: (arrogantly) Why should I do that. 
I had considerable trouble capturing him. I will keep 
him. He will learn to sing about winter. 

Queen of May: Without this singer, the world has no 
voice. We need to express the happiness that lives in 
our hearts at Maytime. 
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Queen of Winter: If he is that good, then he shall cer- 
tainly sing for us some day. 

Queen of May: I am tired of asking and begging. What 
do you want for his ransom? 

Queen of Winter: What is he worth to you? 

Queen of May: I will offer you the beauty of color, 
the spirit of joy which fills the heart at Maytime. 

Queen of Winter: I don’t need any of these at all. I 
care not for color and the spirit of joy is strength in my 
land when ice and frost crack boulders. 

Queen of May: May I offer you good health, the vigor 
of movement, the delight in action. 

Queen of Winter: It is useless. I will not return you 
the Singer. 

Queen of May: (angrily) Then I offer you battle. We 
shall make war. Beware, Queen of Winter, the force 
and the power of May. (Trumpets and the Queen of 
May leaves angrily.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene III: The scene takes place at the secret 
meadow of the fairies. The Queen and her retinue 
and fairies are grouped around the stage. The 
Singer, still bound with seven bands of steel, 
stands sadly at the side. 

Queen of May: The power of the Winter Queen is 
broken. We have our Singer back. But we cannot re- 
move the bands which bind his body. Who knows of 
the magic to break these bands? 

(Four magicians come forward.) 

First Magician: With your permission, | will attempt 
it. This casket contains the magic which is in the dew 
of the flowers. (He solemnly walks around the singer 
and recites the following:) 

By the strength of the mountain, 
By the strength of the sea; 
Set the Singer free. 


The Baby Moses 


(A children’s play adapted from the Bible) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Characters: Amram (The mother of Moses), 
Jochebed (His father), Aaron (His older brother), 
Miriam (His sister), The Princess (King Pha- 
raoh’s daughter), The Princess’ maids, The 
Reader. 


The Reader: After the king of Egypt, the good king 
Pharaoh, died, there was another king of Egypt; he, 
too, was called Pharaoh. But this king was not a good 
king. He said, “There are so many people that perhaps 
they may some day fight against me with swords, and 
kill me and my servants. I will make them work hard, 
and I will try to kill them with hard work. 

So he ordered them to make a great many bricks and 
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(All look expectantly, but nothing happens. He 
leaves the stage amidst silence.) 

Second Magician: This casket contains the magic of 
color. (He repeats the action of the first and recites:) 

Free the Singer, 
Loose his bands 
Fall, oh fall, you steely bands. 

(Again all watch and nothing happens. 
leaves the stage.) 

Third Magician: This casket contains the softness of 
the petal, of feather and fur. (He repeats the action of 
the first and recites:) 

Let this magic cut in two 
The steely bands, cut them through. 

(Again all watch and nothing happens. He also 
leaves the stage.) 

Fourth Magician: I have brought the magic which 
lives in the Singer himself, the magic of song, the magic 
of melody, the magic of words. 

Queen of May: If you fail, our Singer will never be 
free. Try it and may you be successful. 

Fourth Magician: May the bands of winter fall 

Far from us, far from us; 
Hear the magic of our call, 
Hear the Maytime song. 


He also 


(The bands fall.) 

Queen of May: Step forward, Singer of May. You are 
free. Now you may sing us the song for which we long 
with all our hearts. 

Singer: (kneeling) You shall hear a song that will ring 
through the earth, with its joys and beauties. 

(He sings ‘Mendelssohn’s Spring song.” At the sec- 
ond verse, the chorus may join in, and the fairies 
dance.) 

Curtain 


THE END 


build very high walls. He sent some of his men to make 
them work hard. They had to dig up the clay, make 
bricks, and dry them in the sun. If they did not make 
a great number of bricks the men whom Pharaoh had 
sent, beat them. Yet all this did not kill them; so the 
king thought of another plan. He said, “Let every boy 
that is born be thrown into the river. He did not order 
the girls to be drowned because they would not be 
able to fight with swords when they grew up. Whenever 
the king heard of a boy being born to one of his slaves 
he sent his men to throw it into the river. 

There was a good woman, Amram, who had a little 
boy babe. This woman knew that God would take 
care of her baby. She, with the help of the baby’s 
father, Jochebed, his brother, Aaron, and his sister, 
Miriam, hid him so that Pharaoh’s men could not find 
him. 

The first scene of the play is in their humble home. 

Scene I: The home of the baby Moses. The fam- 
ily are at the table eating breakfast. 
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Miriam: Mother, I hear the baby crying again. 

Amram: He is three months old now and it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to keep him hidden. While 
he was tiny it was not so hard with the help of all of you. 
Now he wants to be out here with us. 

Aaron: If you want to bring the baby out here to the 
kitchen, Mother, I’ll play around outside the house and 
keep guard. If I see anyone coming I'll run in and 
warn you. 

Miriam: I’}l get the baby, Mother. (Leaves room.) 

Jochebed: You’re a good son, Aaron. Thank you, 
boy! (Aaron leaves.) Amram, I’m terribly worried 
about the baby. If anyone finds out we have him 
Pharaoh’s men will kill him. And it will be impossible 
to keep him hidden much longer. 

Amram: We must think of some way to save him. God 
will help us. I'll pray and maybe I will be able to think 
of some way while you are at work, Jachebed. 

Miriam: (returning with a doll wrapped in a blanket) 
Isn’t he sweet! When I picked him up he stopped cry- 
ing. 

Jochebed: (after talking a moment to the baby) I must 
go to work now. Goodbye! (Jochebed leaves.) 

Amram: Goodbye, Father! (takes the baby and gives 
him the bottle of milk she has been preparing) There, 
now — Mother’s little baby doesn’t want to stay hidden 
all the time. Oh, what shall we do? What shall we do? 
Miriam, we can’t keep him here much longer. We must 
take a chance. Close by the river a great many reeds 
and bulrushes grow. You know, they are like high thick 
grass. Run down to the river and bring me all that you 
can carry. 

Miriam: All right, Mother. I'll hurry back. 

Amram: (to herself as she rocks the sleeping baby) 
[ll use the bulrushes to make a large basket. Then I'll 
cover the basket with pitch so that no water can get into 
it. My baby will be warm and safe. God will not let 
anything hurt him. I feel that the right person will 
find him and take care of him. 

Scene IJ: At the river. (A large easel painting of 
a river may be used.) 

Amram: (carrying a large basket. Miriam is with 
her.) No one can tell what’s in my basket. I'll put it 
here among the great rushes, close by the water. Mir- 
iam, see that big tree away over there. You stay hidden 
there and watch to see what becomes of your baby 
brother. (Miriam hides behind a large painted picture 
of a tree. Exit Amram.) 


The Reader: Soon some ladies came walking along 
the river-side. One of them was King Pharaoh’s 
daughter. She was a princess. The other ladies were 
her maids, and they were going with the princess to 
some place where she could bathe; for Egypt is a very 
hot country and people bathe often in hot countries. 
The princess happened to see something unusual among 
the rushes. 

The Princess: Go and see what that is. 

The maid: (picking up the basket) A basket. And it’s 
quite heavy! (carries it to the princess.) 

The Princess: (opens the basket) A baby! And such a 
sweet, lovely one! Oh, it’s crying. The poor little thing 
has no one to feed it or comfort it. 

A maid: Whose baby can it be? 

The Princess: I suppose this is one of the children my 
father has ordered thrown into the river. But, I don’t 
want this beautiful baby killed. I'll keep him for my 
own. 

Miriam: (running up to the Princess) If you want a 
nurse, I could find you one who would nurse the child 
for you. 

The Princess: Gol (picks up the crying baby and 
holds him close to her) He has stopped crying. Isn’t 
he darling! 

Miriam: (returning with her mother) Here is the 
nurse I told you about. 

The Princess: (to Amram) Take this child, nurse it 
for me, and I will give you wages. 

Amram: (taking the baby) I'll take good care of it. 
What is it’s name? 

The Princess: I shall call him Moses — which means 
“drawn out,” for he was drawn out of the water. 

The Reader: How glad the mother was to take care of 
him! She knew that God had heard her prayers and 
saved her child from being drowned. She could teach 
him all the things she wanted him to learn. 

But when he was a big child the princess sent for 
him to come and live with her. She had a fine house 
and many servants. Moses had beautiful clothes and 
delicious food to eat. He had no hard work to do, yet 
he was not idle, but kept busy learning all that he 
could. The princess had wise men to teach him. He 
knew the names of the stars, the beasts, the birds, and 
the plants. He was brave as well as wise, and the people 
in Egypt praised him and paid him respect. Later on, 


Moses did a wonderful work for his own people, who 
had been in bondage, 


The Robin 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


There’s a big, fat robin 
In our tree. 

He sounds as happy 
As can be. 


He sings and sings 
The whole day long, 
A cheerful, wake-up 
Kind of song. 


I like to hear him 
Sing and sing, 
*Cause then | know 
That it is spring. 
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The Princess’ Birthday Gift 


(A Safety Play) 
EMMA H. LAWTON 


Characters: King Queen 
Page The Little Princess 
The Good Fairy 
The Seven Little Safety Nevers (Boys or Girls) 

Costumes: The King, Queen, Page, The Little 
Princess and The Good Fairy may wear the cos- 
tumes usually associated with these characters. 
Each of the Seven Little Safety Nevers wears a 
brownie suit, or his regular school clothes, with 
pointed paper hat and a band across his chest 
reading, *“‘I NEVER.” 

Scene: The Throne Room of the Palace. (As 
the scene opens the King and Queen are seated on 
their thrones. The Page is seated at their feet.) 


Queen: (turning to King) My dear, today is our 
daughter’s birthday and we do not have a gift for her 
yet. 

King: Let us ask hcr what she would like to have. 
Our kingdom is so large we can buy her anything her 
heart desires. I'll send for her at once and she shall 
choose. (Claps hands. Page jumps up, bows low.) 

Page: Yes, Your Majesty? 

King: Go find the Little Princess and bring her here 
quickly. 

Page: (bowing again) Yes, Your Majesty. (Goes out.) 

King: I wonder what our daughter will choose. 

Queen: Perhaps a new robe of ermine and gold. 

King: Or perhaps a fine coach with six white horses, 

Queen: Well, we shall soon see. Here she comes now. 

(Page enters.) 

Page: (bowing) Your Majesties — The Little Prin- 
cess! (Page steps aside. The Little Princess enters. 
Page goes out.) 

Princess: (curtsying) Good morning, Mother and 
Father. 

King: Good morning, my dear. Happy Birthday! 

Queen: Yes, Happy Birthday, daughter! We have 
sent for you to ask a very important question. What 
gift in all our kingdom would you like for your birthday? 

King: You may choose anything your heart desires. 

Queen: It must be a gift worthy of a princess. So do 
not answer until you have thought very carefully. 

Princess: Oh, thank you, dear parents. But I do not 
need to think at all, because you see, I have already de- 
cided what I want most for my birthday. 

King: Then tell us, my dear, and I shall send my 
pages out at once to buy it for you. 

Princess: Very well, then. I choose (speaks the fol- 
lowing very slowly and impressively) A long and happy 
life! 

King: (jumping to his feet) What! A long and happy 
lifel What kind of birthday gift is that! I have never 
heard of such a thing! 


Queen: That is not a gift for a princess, my child. 


Choose again. Perhaps you would like a beautiful 
ermine robe trimmed in gold? 

(Princess shakes head sadly.) 

King: Or perhaps a fine new coach and six white 
horses? (Princess again shakes head sadly.) 

Queen: Or perhaps a little palace all your own? 

Princess: (shaking head again) Oh, no, I do not wish 
any of those things. All I wish is a long and happy life. 
Oh, please, can’t I have that for my birthday? 

King: (sitting down and putting head in hands) 
Oh, where in all my kingdom can I buy such a gift for 
the Little Princess? (Page enters, bows.) 

Page: Your Majesties, the Good Fairy is here. She 
wishes to say “Happy Birthday” to the Little Princess. 

King: Show her in. Perhaps she can help us. (Page 
bows and goes out. The Good Fairy enters.) 

Good Fairy: (curtsying) Good morning, Your Maj- 
esties. Happy Birthday Little Princess! 

Princess: Oh, Good Fairy, please help me! I want a 
long and happy life for a birthday gift and my dear 
parents do not know where to buy one for me. 

King: Whoever heard of such a gift for a princess! It 
is a foolish choice. 

Good Fairy: Oh no, Your Majesty, it is not a foolish 
choice. It is a very wise one. But such a wonderful 
gift cannot be bought. The Little Princess must get it 
for herself. But I can help her if you wish me to. 

Princess: Oh yes, Good Fairy, please do! 

Good Fairy: Very well, then, there are three things a 
Little Princess must do in order to have a long and 
happy life. First, she must obey all the health rules, 
such as getting plenty of sleep, and eating the right 
foods and — 

Princess: Oh, excuse me, Good Fairy, but I always 
do! I really do! 

Good Fairy: And second, she must always be kind 
and courteous. 

King: The Little Princess is always kind and cour- 
teous to everyone. 

Good Fairy: And third, she must obey all the Safety 
Rules. 

Princess: Safety Rules? I — I don’t believe I know 
what Safety Rules are. You see, I’m really very young. 

Good Fairy: Not too young to learn about Safety. 
There are certain things a Little Princess must never do 
if she would have a long and happy life. I see that I 
must summon my good helpers, The Seven Little 
Safety Nevers. They are very wise and can tell you all 
about Safety. (She waves her wand three times and 
calls out) 

Oh, Little Safety Nevers, come here, please dol 

And tell the Little Princess what it is you never do! 

(The Little Safety Nevers come running out and 
stand in straight line. Each in turn takes one step for- 
ward, puts hands on hips, recites Safety verse, then 
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steps back into line. In each verge the words “I never” 
should be emphasized.) 
First Never: I never cross a street until 
The green light tells me to, 
And I only cross at corners — 
That’s the safest way to do! 
Second Never: I’m proud to say I never play 
Near river, pond or stream, 
For places like these, often are 
Much deeper than they seem! 
Third Never: Toys left about on stairs or floor 
May cause a nasty fall. 
This careless trick, I’m proud to say, 
I never do at all! 
Fourth Never: Up high in our bathroom closet 
Are medicines and such; 
But they belong to grown-up folks, 
And so I never touch! 
Fifth Never: I never play on railroad tracks, 
Nor walk along the ties; 
I stay away from dangerous spots, 
I think I’m very wise! 
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Sizth Never: Matches and stoves and fireplaces 
Are useful in their way, 
But they can cause bad burns, and so 
With them I never play! 
Seventh Never: I never play in busy streets 
Where cars are sure to be, 
Nor hitch my sled to cars and trucks— 
“Play Safe” ’s the rule for mel 
Good Fairy: Thank you, dear Nevers, and now run 
away! Help other children live safely each day. (She 
waves her wand three times, and The Seven Little 
Safety Nevers run off. She turns to the Little Princess 
and says) And now, Little Princess, if you remember 
all that the Safety Nevers have told you and obey each 
rule, you shall have your birthday gift. 
Little Princess: Oh, thank you, Good Fairy, I will try 
very hard. Indeed, I will! 
Queen: And I will help you, daughter. 
King: And so will I, my child. I see now that you 
have chosen wisely after all. A long and happy life is 
the best gift of alll 


THE END 


Choral Reading 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Winds We Like 


_ Sweetly—““Woo .. woo.. woo.. Cat and the Fiddle took a bow; 
igh: 


woo” 
I like the wind 


When it’s a tease, 
Ruffling my hair 


(Woos are to Do.. mi.. sol. . do) 


Old King Cole brought his fiddlers 
three; 


You never heard such harmony! 


With a wee breeze. 
Softly—"‘Woo.. woo.. woo.. woo” 


Medium: 
I like the wind 
When it is strong, 
Pushing sailboats 
Swiftly along. 
More Loudly—“Woo . . WoO « 
woo .. Woo” 


Low: 
I like the wind 
With all its might, 
Soaring skyward 
My graceful kite. 
Loudly—“Woo . . woo. . Woo.. 


woo” 


All: 
We like the wind 
When it is fun; 
Harming nothing, 
Hurting no one. 


A Surprise Party 

for Mother Goose 
High: 
Bo-Peep took Mother Goose away 
To hunt for sheep that went a-stray. 
Mistress Mary worked for hours, 
Setting the table with flowers. 


Medium: 

Tom, the Piper’s son, could boast 

It was his pig they had to roast! 

And who else but the Queen of 
Hearts, 

Baked raisin bread and lots of tarts. 

Low: 

Brave Humpty-Dumpty’s heart was 
set, 

On being a golden omelet; 

Jack and Jill got water; you see 

Polly had the kettle for tea. 

High: 

While Jack-Be-Nimble milked the 
Cow, 


Medium: 

Then Boy Blue blew loud and 
steady, 

So Bo-Peep knew all was ready. 

The applause was long and hearty, 

When Mother Goose saw her party. 


Low: 

What a surprise! Quite in a daze, 

Over them all went her kindly gaze; 

“Hurrah for Mother Goose!” cried 
they, 

“Thank you, Dears,” was all she 
could say. 


All: 

But, deep down in their hearts, they 
knew 

That she was thrilled, just through 
and through; 

Regardless of the latitude, 

There’s no exchange for gratitude. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Horses (Reading Lesson) 


Horses are beautiful animals. 


Many are very intelligent. 


They do many useful things. 
They carry riders on their backs. 
They pull fancy carriages. 

They pull heavy trucks. 


They pull plows and other farm 
machinery. 


Most people love their horses. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Chart 
Make a chart of horses. Ask children to look through farm magazines, circus posters, if 
possible, and newspapers for pictures of horses. Old picture books may have pictures of ponies. 
It is not easy to find farm animals at work, but some magazines carry these, 


2. Picture of Beautiful Horse of 


Each room should have a large picture of a beautiful horse. Notice the slender legs, intelligent 
face, curves of body, and sleek hair. 


3. Discussion Period | 9. 


Why aren’t horses used now as much as formerly? 
Tell about a horseback ride you have taken. loe 
Describe horseracing, circus horses, and work of police horses, 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am small. I have long slender legs. ot] 
My color is pure white. I run very fast. wa 
My rider is a little girl. My rider is a jockey. - 
She wears spangles on her dress. I won a big race. “i 


What am I? What am I? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 
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Strange Horses 
(Reading Lesson) 
Oxen are strong animals. 
They once were used in place of horses. 


They travel slowly but can pull heavy 
loads. 


The pioneers often used oxen to pull 
their covered wagons. 


They pulled heavy farm machinery, too. 


Water Buffaloes are something like 
oven. 


They work in the rice fields of the 
Philippine Islands. 


They love water and will not work during 
the heat of the day. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Study of Oxen 
Bring in pictures of oxen. Help the children to realize that oxen are cattle. History books 
often show pictures of oxen pulling a covered wagon. If some children have seen moving pictures 
of the different westward movements, let them tell about these. 


Review the lessons on pioneer roads. Discuss why oxen were better in some situations than 
horses. 


2. Study of Water Buffaloes 


Find pictures of the natives of the Philippine Islands working in rice fields with water buffa- 
loes. These animals love the natives and are easily controlled by them. They hate white people. 


When angry the water buffaloes are ferocious fighters. These animals sleep in marshes and 
shallow water. 


STORY HOUR 


Mary’s grandmother was a little girl when the family decided to go west with a number of 
other families. The covered wagons were loaded with household goods. A team of oxen pulled each 
wagon. 

Horses were tied to the back of the wagons and cattle were herded along in front of the wagons. 
Dogs helped to keep the cattle together. At night the women and children slept in the wagons, 
while most of the men slept on the ground. A campfire kept them somewhat warm. Mary’s grand- 
mother remembered the trip with great pleasure. She loved to tell Mary about it. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Camels (Reading Lesson) 
Camels are awkward animals. 
Their legs are long and powerful. 
Their feet have pads under them. 


These pads help them to walk over 
sand. 


Their knees have pads, too. 
The camel’s eyes have large sockets. 
Their nostrils are narrow. 


Camels travel in the desert. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discussion Period 


Where have you seen a camel? (If no one has seen one, show pictures.) 

How is a camel like a horse? Give several ways. 

How is a camel different from a horse? 

What kind of hair does a camel have? Compare with that of the horse. 

Why does a camel need pads on his feet? He has pads on his knees also. Why does he need 
these? 

How do the narrow nostrils help them? 


Information about Camels 
Camels can go many days without food or water. Their food is stored up in the hump and 
there are water pouches in the body. This extra food and water supply the camels on a long trip 


through the desert. 
The matted hair on the body helps to keep the camel comfortable in extremes of temperature. 
When a sandstorm comes, the camel kneels down, stretches his long neck out and closes his 
nostrils. This helps to keep the sand out. His master lies in the shelter of the camels body. 
A group of camels crossing the desert is called a caravan. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make pictures of camels. Why does one so often see them on Christmas cards? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Jinrikisha (Reading Lesson) 


What fun to ride in a Jinrikisha! 

It has two large wheels, 

It is pulled by a man. 

He is called a ‘*Hiki’’, 

He trots along at a brisk pace. 

Often he travels twenty miles a day. 


Sometimes he travels thirty miles, 


He does not seem tired. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. History of the Jinrikisha 
The jinrikisha was invented about eighty years ago by an American minister named “Goble.” 
Later it was improved by adding springs, an overhead hood and wheelguards. The jinrikisha has 
been the most popular means of city transportation in China and Japan for many years. Now 


many automobiles are driven in both countries. They make riding in a jinrikisha dangerous on the 
crowded streets. 


2. Discussion Period 


In our group of lessons we have learned about horses, oxen, water buffaloes and camels. All 


are used for carrying or pulling loads. What pulls a jinrikisha? Which kind of travel do you like 
best? Why? 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. One horse ran a race in twenty minutes. Another horse ran in fifteen minutes. How much faster 
did one horse go than the other? 
2. One man owns three camels. Another owns five. How many do both own? 


3. A boy saw three jinrikisha’s on one street in Japan and seven on another street. How many on 
hoth streets? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Queer Habits in Dress 


- Do you know why women’s coats have their buttons on the left side while men’s are on the right? 


This custom came down to us from early days when men had to be ready to thrust their right hand 


under their coat quickly when reaching for a weapon. 


- Do you know why men’s hats have a tiny bow of silk at the back of the hat band? This custom, too, 


dates back to early times when the lining of the hat had a draw string to keep it on the head. 


. Did you know that in 1776 an inventor made an umbrella with a lightning rod so as to be protected 


from thunder storms? The rod could be fastened at the top of the umbrella and a gilt cord connected 


this with a metal ball which dragged along the ground. When there was no storm, the rod and ball 


were carried in his pocket. 


Do you know why and when gloves were first used as an article of dress? It was in the Middle Ages 
when men used to hunt game and wild fowl. For the purpose of hunting, each lord and knight had 
his own falcon perched upon his wrist as he rode to the hunt. The falcon’s claws were sharp and 


the hunter saw he had to protect his hands. For this reason, the long gloves or gauntlets became a 


part of man’s dress, 


Did you ever notice the buttons on the sleeves of men’s coats? Did you know that they were put there 


years and years ago so that the long cuff which came down over the wrist to keep it warm, could be 


fastened back. 


Do you know why men first began to wear collars? Years ago, two neckkerchiefs were worn about the 
neck, a white one underneath and a black one on top. An edging of the white showed slightly above 


the top. In 1812, collars of linen or paper were introduced. 


Do you know why we happened to have pointed shoes? A long time ago in France, there was a Count 
who suffered from bunions which disfigured his feet. In order to hide them, he ordered his shoes 


very long in front. 


Did you know that ancient people considered amber possessed of wonderful powers? Amber beads 


were worn as a charm against evil spirits. 


THINGS TO DO 
Can you make a chart showing unusual kinds of dress? 
Can you find out when the first sewing machine was invented? 


Can you make a list of all the things you can think of which are made of wool, cotton, linen, silk, 
rayon? 


Can you tell how environment affects the dress of people? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A Work Page Based on Queer Habits in Dress 


‘ Completion Test 

1. Men’s early coats had buttons on the right so men could quickly grasp their ----=, 
2. In 1776, an inventor made an umbrella with a ------ . 

. 3. Gloves were first used as an article of clothing in the ------. --..-- ==, 
4. Each lord and knight had to protect his hands from the ------ . 

" 5. Men first wore buttons on their sleeves so as to fasten back the --<«, 

all 6. The custom of wearing pointed shoes came from ------- “. 
7. Amber beads were worn as a charm against -------- ° 

eS 

ad 

will CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 

2a 1. Why do men’s hats still have a tiny bow at the back of the hat band? 
2. Why did an inventor make an umbrella with a lightning rod? 

re 3. Why did hunters of the Middle Ages wear long gloves when they went hunting? 

™ 4. Why are there buttons on sleeves of men’s coats? 
5. Why did the Count in France order his shoes long in front? 

~ 6. Why do men’s coats have their buttons on the right side!? 

™ 7. Why did men first begin to wear collars? 

int 

oes DRAW THESE PICTURES 
1. A hunter of Middle Ages driving off for his game, 

ads 2. The umbrella with the lightning rod. | 
3. The early coat with the long cuff. 
4. The Count in his pointed shoes, 

INTERESTING BOOKS ON DRESS 

“How the World is Clothed,’? Carpenter, American. 
“Early American Costume,”? Warewick and Pitz, Appleton. 

- “Picture Book of Ancient and Modern Dolls,’? White, MacMillan. 


“The Four Wonders,” Shelling, Rand MeNally. 
“Study of Costumes from the Egyptians to Modern Times,” Sage, Scribner. 


“Dresses of the Mistresses of the White House,”’ Rose Hoes, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK = (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


Add AY to complete these words. Select the correct words to complete the sentences below. 
Then color the picture. 
Is this the month of May? 
Who likes to rake the hay? 
The flowers are sweet and What is sweet and gay? 
It is a sunny Is it a sunny day? 
I hear a donkey What animal can bray? 
The boats sail on the What sails out on the bay?............ coees 


The food is on the What is on the tray?.......... incense 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK (Page 64) 


Louise D. Tessin 


Let us read each sentence through. 
Next, we'll add the numbers, too. 
Little Dan is nine years old, 


Pretty Jane is six, I’m told. 
Betty is exactly seven. 
Freddy says he is eleven. 
“Iam ten,” said Anthony. Carl Jones.........- 
Joe is seven, Bill is three. 
“Iam five,” said pretty Sue. - Doris Brown........ 
Lucy said, am just two.” 
Doris Brown is four they say. Anthony .......... 
Carl Jones is three today. 
Willie Smith said, “Let me state, » 


1 am just exactly eight.” 


Now let us add these ages together. 


Willie and Doris.......... Sue and Betty........... Joe and Betty..........+. 
Dan and Lucy........... Willie and Bill............ Willie and Doris......... 
Carl and Betty........... Jane and Doris.......... Lucy and Dan.........--- 


Doris and Dan.........++ 


Dan and Sue..........+. 
Carl and Freddy......... 


Joe and 
Lucy and Freddy........ 


Lucy and Jane..........- 
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Democracy’s Children 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Around the World in Dress 


. The Japanese kimono is worn by both men and women. The kimono of the young unmarried woma" 

is gay-colored and highly embroidered with an attractive “‘obi’? or sash, tied butterfly fashion. 
The unmarried woman always wears a red petticoat as a sign of her maidenhood. A wife’s kimono 
may be handsome and expensive, especially her “‘obi,’? but the colors must be dark grey, brown 
or blue. The “‘obi’’? when woven of real gold cord may cost hundreds of dollars and is often kept as an 


heirloom in the family for generations. 


. The mantilla is the beautiful, gay, highly-colored shawl worn by the Spanish woman on festivals 


or special holidays. It is frequently made of a soft wool like cashmere. 


In a certain part of Syria, the married woman wears a “‘tantour” or veil. This tantour is a long, slim 
horn of metal or bamboo with the larger end fastened to the woman’s hair. This is bent to a certain 
angle and then a long veil is thrown over it. This veil is put on the bride on her wedding day and 


frequently not removed until death. 


In China, red is a symbol of happiness. For this reason, the Chinese bride wears a red-plaited dress 
wedding gown with a stiff embroidered front. A thick red veil with pearl fringe hides her face. She 


wears trousers beneath her gown and the tiniest of red shoes, 


. Years and years ago, both men and women of Greece wore a knee-length tunic girdled at the waist 
and mantle which fell loose from their shoulders, fastened at either shoulder or at the waist with 


handsome buckles or pins. 


. The ancient Romans modeled their costumes after the Greeks. The “‘toga’’? took the place of the 


mantle. It was a graceful flowing uncut, unsewn garment of textile fabric. 


The Arabians of today still wear a type of cloak very much like the Roman toga. Their name for it is 
the “‘haik.” 


. The outer dress of the women in India is a long piece of cloth called a “sari,” which is draped over the 


body and over the head, It is so draped as to show one arm upon which is worn a heavy gold braccel¢* 


THINGS TO DO AND TO THINK ABOUT 


. Can you draw a picture of a Japanese kimono with its obi? 
Can you describe the dress of the Chinese bride? 
3. In what way is the dress of the Greeks and Romans alike? 


4. What is the “‘sari?”’ 
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Democracy’s Children 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Around the World in Dress 


The ancient Greeks and Romans wore helmets. The earliest of these helmets were made from leather 
in the northern countries, from straw in warm countries, and were worn as a protection against the 


weather. Later, the leather was replaced by metal to protect the wearer from injury. From this 
helmet, the present day helmet was developed. 


Head coverings in many countries were worn at times of religious ceremonies such as the turban 


which is still worn in India. In November, 1925, the Turks gave up the “‘fez’’? as an ancient headgear. 


Extreme styles of shoes were worn in European countries before the 17th century. Sometimes, the 
shoe was so pointed that the tip had to be looped up and held at the knee. One’s social position was 
shown by the kind of shoe worn. A prince might wear a shoe thirty inches long; a baron twenty-four 
inches long; and a mere knight, eighteen inches long. Shoes were highly ornamented with buckles 


and precious gems. It was not until the year 1785 that shoes had a right and left and really fitted 
the foot. 


The earliest shoes ever to be made were in form of sandals. Egyptian shoe makers were making shoes 


when the pyramids were built. These early sandals were made of leather, wood or braided grass and 


were fastened to the foot with a thin leather strap. 


It is no wonder that the Chinese woman had to have her feet bandaged from early childhood in 


order to wear her tiny shoes. The more noble of blood the woman was, the higher must be the heel. 


For hunting and traveling, the ancient Egyptians and Romans wore boots which came up well over 


the leg. One of the most primitive shoes was simply a leather bag which could be fastened about the 
ankle with a draw string, 


Other simple types of shoes, which are still worn today are the moccasins of the Indians, the soft 


leather boot of the Eskimo and klomping wooden shoes of the Dutch people. 


PROBLEMS FOR THOUGHT 


. Can you draw a picture of a helmet? 


What did the Turks call their ancient headgear? 


In what year, did a pair of shoes have a right and left? 


. Can you describe the Egyptian sandals? 


. What does the high heel mean in China? 
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PICTURE AND LABEL MATCHING 
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Ethel R. Taylor 


Pick out the correct label and put under each picture. 


The clock My kitten 
Ten sticks One big tree 


A little dog A pitcher 


The library table 


An elephant 


A big bell 


SA 
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Helen Strimple 
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SAFETY POSTER (Page 64) 
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BUILD-UP POSTER 


(Page 64) 
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BRITTANY (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland } 
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Alphabet Poster MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


“Z" is in Zebra, 
When he has eaten the hay, 
He will take Little People 


And gallop away! 


qe 
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A Hobby Game . 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Look at this cunning little Hobby Shoppe! The proprietor is Abigail K. Simmerspoon, collector. 


If we step inside we will encounter shelves and cupboards, laden with all sorts of collectors’ items. 


See how many you can find. The names of these collections will be found in the words of the 
sign which reads— 


HOBBY SHOPPE, ABIGAIL K. SIMMERSPOON, COLLECTOR 


Letters may be used only as often as they appear in the sign. Example: you may form the 
words ‘‘Plates.” You will find many other kinds of collections. Some answers are listed below: 


_— Match Books 


Stamps Hair Ribbons 


Books Lamps 
Pencils 

Spoons 

Rocks ie ¢ 
Animals 

Marbles J 

Lights 

Plants 


Boats 
Planes 

Trains 

Banks | | 

Hats 

Pots 

Glasses 


And you may find others hidden away. 
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**] choked on a nutshell,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 


Candles and Candies 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY when Mrs. Goose 
was going up Mrs. Squirrel’s porch 
steps, she heard her friend cough- 
ing, inside. So she opened the door, 
quickly. 

There sat Mrs. Squirrel with her 
eyes shut, and a paw over her 
mouth. 

““What is the matter?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Oh, I was just sitting here to rest 
and read and eat a few nuts, and I 
choked on a nutshell. I had been 
working so hard! For, of course this 
is the day of Black Cat’s birthday 
party, right here in my house, and 
soon the guests will be arriving. And 
here I am, feeling like an old dried 
bean, with a bad headache from se 
much coughing.” 

“How fortunate,” said Mrs. 
Goose, ‘that I came over early, to 
see if I could help you with any- 
thing. I am all ready for the party 

— Il even brought Black Cat’s pres- 
ent along; a nice flashlight. Now you 
run right into the bedroom and tak* 


a good rest. Just tell me what to 
do.” 

“Are you sure you can manage?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, opening one 
brown eye to peek at Mrs. Goose. 
“Everything is almost done. The 
table is set — the cake is frosted — 
the milk for the cocoa is on the 
stove. The sandwiches are all ready 
to be buttered — and there’s a bowl 
of celery filling for them. There’s a 
dish of pink peppermint stick can- 
dies. Make yourself at home! And 
thank you.” 

Mrs. Goose tucked her friend up, 
and then she plopped to the kitchen. 
“How unfortunate, to choke on a 
nutshell,” she said to herself, “‘but 
how lucky that I came over early. 
I'll get right to work. Here is the 
milk for the cocoa — just as she 
said. I'll put the sugar in, and a dash 
of vanilla. There. But what is the 
matter with it? Why does it look 
so white?” 

She craned her neck at it, wonder- 
ing why it did not look brown. Then 
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she remembered that she hadn’t put 
in any cocoa; there; she dumped the 
brown powder in, and stirred rap- 
idly. Now it looked all right! “For 
you can’t have cocoa without co- 
coa,”’ laughed Mrs. Goose to herself, 
and felt very bright. 

Now for the sandwiches. She 
spread them with butter and put 
them in a neat pile. After they were 
all done, she saw the bowl of celery 
filling! Oh dear — she had forgotten 
to use that! So she had to open up 
all the sandwiches, and put tke fill- 
ing in. “But I am really getting 
along nicely,” she told herself, work- 
ing fast. 

Then she noticed the dish of little 
pink peppermint sticks. There 
were so many of them; surely there 
would be no harm in eating one or 
two? Mrs. Squirrel had said to make 
herself at home. Mrs. Squirrel had 
been eating nuts, to rest, and keep 
up her strength, when she choked on 
the shell. ‘“‘Now I am _ working 
hard, and need to keep up my 
strength,” decided Mrs. Goose, and 
ate three of the candies. 

Then she noticed a few little 
pink things in a saucer. They 
looked almost like the peppermint 
sticks, Mrs. Goose thought, glancing 
at them out of the corner of her 
eye, as she worked. She would try 
one; it might be a different kind of 
candy. 

She ate one at a gulp. Why, it 
didn’t taste good, at all! It wasn't 
even sweet! And there seemed to be 
a string in the middle of it, she 

thought, swallowing hard. There. 
It was down. What a queer thing 
to serve at a party! She took another. 
to see if this tasted like the first one. 
It did. And it had a string in it, too. 
Were they all like that? She must 
find out. By this time she was sort of 
used to the strings, and the flavor, 
so Mrs. Goose ate all of the little 
pink-stick things in the dish. 

By that time everything was 
ready; the sandwiches made, the hot 
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cocoa bubbling deliciously. “And 
it is almost time for the company to 
come,” she laughed, looking at the 
clock. “‘Perhaps I’d better peek at 
Mrs. Squirrel — I do hope she has 
got over that bad nutshell head- 
ache.” 

Her friend seemed to be fast 
asleep; she looked very peaceful and 
cozy. Mrs. Goose began to back 
quietly out of the room, trying not 
to make any noise, but all of a sud- 
den she knocked into a chair and 
tipped it over. Of course Mrs. 
Squirrel woke right up. “Oh dear 
me!” she said. “What time is it)” 

“Ten minutes to party time,” 
Mrs. Goose told her; “‘and how do 
you feel)” 

“Much, much better. And now 
I’d better jump into my best dress 
— and fasten on my walnut pin — 
and take a look around, before the 
company comes.” 

Soon they were both in the kitch- 
en, and Mrs. Squirrel looked around 
with surprise. She had really been 
a little nervous about Mrs. Goose, 
and had wondered if her friend 
could possibly help without making 
some foolish mistake. But every- 
thing seemed to be all right! The 
cocoa looked, and tasted, delicious. 
The sandwiches were finished, and 
in a neat pile. Mrs. Goose had even 
picked some flowers for the table — 
and there was the big, pink-frosted 
cake, and the dish of peppermint 
stick candy. Mrs. Squirrel was 
very proud of her friend, and she 
said so. 

Mrs. Goose just beamed; she was 
quite proud of herself! Evidently 
Mrs. Squirrel hadn’t noticed that 
she had eaten those few little queer 
pink-stick things with the strings 
through them. Well, there were 
plenty of candies left, so she de- 
cided not to say anything about the 
others — at least, not now. 

Just then there was a heavy, loud 
knock at the door. They knew who 
that was! Mr. Pig liked to come 
early to parties, so he could scout 
around and peek and sniff and find 
out about the refreshments. Mrs. 
Squirrel went to let him in. 

“How do you do,” he grinned, 
handing her a bundle. “This is 
Black Cat’s birthday present — a 
new tablecloth, to use when he in- 


**How do you do,” grinned Mr. Pig. 


vites me to dinner. But what a 
delicious smell! Is it, possibly, hot 
cocoa?” 

Mrs. Squirrel did not answer his 
question. It was very impolite of 
Mr. Pig, she thought, to mention 
the refreshments! She just said, ‘Do 
sit down,” and he did. But he folded 
his hoofy hands over his stomach, 
and put on his glasses, so he could 
stare into the kitchen better. 

Then came Three-Ducks, with 
three cute little presents done up in 
buttercup yellow paper. ‘Three 
little mushroom pies,” they whis- 
pered to Mrs, Squirrel. “But don’t 
tell Mr. Pig.” 

Mrs. Hen came, with Arabelle 
and Clarabelle; then Mrs. Sheep and 
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the Pop-Rabbits. Mr. Gobbler 
brought a fine big box of special 
catnip for Black Cat; enough for 
plenty of his favorite catnip tea. 
Last of all, came Black Cat himself; 
he was all dressed up in his best 
midnight-blue suit, and he was smil- 
ing happily. “Happy birthday, hap- 
py birthday,” called everyone... 
and then Mrs. Squirrel asked them 
all to come to the table and have 
refreshments. 

“Mrs. Goose made the sand- 
wiches,”’ she smiled; and then seeing 
that everyone looked nervous, she 
added, ‘And they are just delicious. 
And so is the cocoa! She cooked 
that for me, too...” 

“How,” asked Old Lady Owl, 
beginning to eat and drink, “did 
Mrs. Goose happen to fix the re- 
freshments?” 

“Oh — Mrs. Squirrel choked on a 
nutshell,” smiled Mrs. Goose, ‘‘and 
got a bad headache from coughing.” 

Everyone began to murmur that 
they were so, so sorry, all except 
Clarabelle and Arabelle, who seemed 
to think that it was funny, and be- 
gan to giggle. “Be quiet, girls,” 
said their mother, firmly; and they 
stopped. 

“But I’m all right now — don’t 
worry about me —” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. Everyone began to laugh 
and talk happily, and eat more and 
more sandwiches, and have second 
cups of cocoa. Mr. Pig had most of 
all; in fact, they had to stop passing 
him things. 

Then it was time for dessert. 


The flashlight made a nice candle! 
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Mrs. Squirrel excused herself, 
and went to the kitchen. Everyone 
knew it was to fix the birthday 
cake; they smiled happily. Black 
Cat tried to look as though he were 
not expecting a cake; he began to 
talk to Three-Ducks about their 
lettuce garden. 

Suddenly Mrs. Squirrel called 
from the kitchen, ‘‘Mrs. Goose, will 
you please come here a minute?” 

Mrs. Goose bent her long neck 
over the table and looked around, 
too. She saw the empty saucer; 
then she realized what she had done. 
The little pink things with strings 
through them, that looked so much 
like the peppermint stick candies; 
why, they were the candles, of 
course! And she had eaten them, 
everyone! And now there weren't 
any for the cake — and she must 
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tell Mrs. Squirrel about her unfor- 
tunate mistake! 

“Oh, it’s simply terrible,” said 
Mrs. Goose, in a low voice. “It’s 
simply awful.” 

“What’s simply terrible? What’s 
simply awful?”’ asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
“For goodness sakes, help me; there 
is the company in there, waiting, and 
here is the cake — and I’m frantic, 
hunting for the candles. Do you 
know where they are?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose, hanging 
her head; “I do know where they 
are. They are in my own stomach 
— that’s what. I ate them! I 
thought they were candies. . .” 

“You ale them? You thought they 
were candies?” 

“Yes — and you can see, your- 
self — they sound something alike — 
candies — candles, so it is no wonder 
I got mixed up.” 


“That has nothing to do with it, 
at all,” said Mrs. Squirrel, stamping 
her foot, “but we haven’t time to 
talk about that now. The thing is 
— what shall we do? There is no 
light and brightness for the cake.” 

“Wait a minute!” Mrs. Squirrel’s 
words gave Mrs. Goose an idea, and 
she rushed to the other room and 
came back with her present for 
Black Cat. 

“There,” she said, unwrapping the 
flashlight and putting it into the 
middle of the cake. “There is your 
light and brightness!” 

Of course Black Cat couldn’t 
blow it out; but he wished, and then 
turned the flash off, and everyone 
thought it was a very cute idea. 
And they laughed and laughed, and 
Mrs. Goose smiled and smiled, just 
as though she had planned it all in 
the first place. 


Story Book Friends 


I think it would be fun, don’t you 
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The candy houses on the street 
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Would beg us all to stop and eat the | 
And birdies in the gumdrop tree 
Would sing and whistle merrily. 


If story characters came true 
And as we walked the streets of town 
We'd meet them coming up and down 


I wonder if we'd be afraid 
Of three bears out on dress parade 
Or like Black Sambo would we hide 


When tigers’ mouths were opened 


Imagine how we’d shout and laugh 

To see a polka dot giraffe 

A purple cow, a talking pig 

A doggie, who could dance a jig 
een 


Perhaps it’s better if they stay by ¢ 
Safe in the book as pictures gay pret 
Where we can join our little friends 

And leave them where the story ends, 


Instead of autos, we would spy 
A pumpkin coach go rolling by 
With prince and princess gaily dressed 
In silken gown and velvet vest 
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The Party Dress 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Crvpsy Cheeks looked and 
looked at the dress in The Fairy 
Shoppe window, and wished and 
wished she might have it to wear to 
the Fairy Queen’s birthday party. 

It was a dream of a dress; rosy- 
pink as a sunset cloud; soft and vel- 
vety as a rose petal; trimmed down 
the front with gold buttons, and 
edged with creamy Irish-crochet 
lace. 

All the fairies in the Garden had 
been invited to the party, and Chub- 
by Cheeks did so want to look her 
prettiest. If only she had this dress 
to wear! 

All the while Chubby Cheeks was 
taking her bath, all the while she was 
dressing, all the while she was 
brushing her dark curls, she thought 
about the dress. She told Mother 
Longfairy about it as she slipped on 
the freshly ironed pink cotton that 
was very much faded, except for the 
bright streak where a tuck had been 
‘et out, and very much patched 
where she had caught it on a briar 
that time she had helped Sally But- 
terfly get loose. 

“Of course I can’t have it,’”’ she 
said, sighing, “not with Daddy out 
of work so long after his bad fall. But 


it won’t hurt to wish.” Then, as she 
saw the troubled look in her moth- 
er’s eyes, she gave her a hug, and 
added, “But, anyway, I’m glad 
Daddy is so much better. And I’m 
glad we’re all going to the party.” 

And, somehow, the pink dress 
didn’t seem quite so shabby and 
faded. 

It wasn’t time for the party to 
begin, so Chubby Cheeks skipped 
over to the strawberry patch to see 
her friend, Black Beetle. 

The little fellow had his head in 
his hands, and was crying as if his 
heart would break. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Chubby Cheeks, touching his shoul- 
der lightly. 

“The giants have moved my home 
again,” he said, raising tear-filled 
eyes. “Just as I got nicely settled! 
I heard a boy-giant say that stones 
are a nuisance in a garden. Then 
he picked up mine and threw it far, 
far away, over by the currant bush- 
es. Now I’ve got to look for a new 
home.” 

“Why not find one near the fence 
this time?” suggested Chubby 
Cheeks. “Then it won’t be in thei: 
way, and the giants will leave you 
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alone.” She took Black Beetle by 
the hand and helped him find a 
nice flat stone by a fence post. He 
moved in happily, and, waving his 
hand, disappeared from sight. 

Chubby Cheeks smiled because he 
had looked so happy, and somehow 
the pink cotton dress didn’t seem 
nearly so shabby and faded. 

Chubby Cheeks walked along 
Rhubarb Lane, where Grandpa 
Cricket lived. She found the old 
man lying on a leaf couch, moaning 
and groaning, and holding his hand 
to his back. 

“What’s the matter, Grandpa 
Cricket)” she asked politely. 

“Matter enough,” grunted the 
old fellow. “I was caught out in the 
rain last night and now my joints are 
so stiff I can’t move, and I wanted 
to play the fiddle at the Queen's 
Birthday party tonight!” 

“Oh dear!” said Chubby Cheeks 
in dismay. What would a party be 
without Grandpa Cricket’s fiddling! 
She thought hard. 

“T know,” she said, running to the 
cupboard. She took down a cracked 
cup and skipped over to a clover- 
bed. Pulling the pink flowerets out 
one at a time, she squeezed the 
nectar from each one into the cup. 
When it was half full she ran back to 
the house and rubbed Grandpa 
Cricket’s aching bones with the 
fragrant liquid. 

Grandpa Cricket’s back began to 
unbend. His legs limbered up. 
“Marvelous!” he said at last, jump- 
ing off the bed and clear up to the 
ceiling. “I feel fit as a fiddle!” 

To prove it, he began to rub his 
wings together, and the music he 
made was so lovely that Chubby 
Cheeks’ toes wouldn’t stand still. 
They hopped, skipped and jumped 
around until her cheeks’ were 
flushed, and her eyes were merry 
with laughter. And as she danced, 
the dress grew pinker, and the 
patches didn’t show so much. 

It was getting dark, and nearly 
time for the party, so Chubby 
Cheeks threw a good-bye kiss to 
Grandpa Cricket, who was still fid- 
dling away for dear life, and ran 
home by way of Lettuce Row. 

There she found Mr. Ground Mole 
— a very cross, grumpy, angry, 
vexed ground mole indeed. 


is 
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“What’s the matter, Mr. Ground 
Mole?” asked Chubby Cheeks. 

“What’s the matter!” yelled the 
urry fellow so loudly that the little 
airy was startled. “Here the whole 
world has gone wrong, and you stand 
there asking what’s the matter! 
Here I work hard to make myself a 
decent run-way, and as fast as I get 
one made those pesky giants stamp 
it down flat! Or they set their dog 
on me! He came within a leg of get- 
ting me the other night! And now 
they have the nerve to set a trap 
right where I want to go! Why, I 
nearly got myself caught in the 
thing! Of all the insults!” 

While he was sputtering, Chubby 
Cheeks was thinking hard. She 
hated to see her usually good-na- 
tured friend so cross and unhappy. 
And she didn’t want him to get hurt. 

“Does it make any particular 
difference to you where you have 
your run-way?” she asked when she 
could get in a word. 

“Can’t say it does!” Mr. Ground 
Mole stopped scolding a minute. 
“Why?” 

“Because, maybe, if you stayed 
out of the garden, and just dug out 
in the barn-yard, the giants wouldn’t 
mind,” she told him. 
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“That’s an idea,” agreed Mr. 
Ground Mole, hopefully. “A fine 
idea! But how am I going to find my 
way to the barn-yard? I can’t see 
where [’m going, you know.” 

take you,” said Chubby 
Cheeks. She held his hand tightly, 
and led him along the path and over 
some weeds and through some tall 
grass, and showed him just where to 
dig. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Ground Mole. 
His face was one big smile as he 
started to dig. ‘“‘Maybe I'll have 
some peace now. Be sure to come 
over to see me.’ 

“T will,” she promised, as he be- 
gan to dig furiously. She watched 
the earth hump up as he tunneled 
along toward the barn. 

“Chubby Cheeks,” called a sweet 
voice from beneath the honey-suckle 
vine. 

“Coming, Mother,” answered the 
little fairy. She ran home as fast as 
her feet could go. 


Little brother Smile-a-lot was in 
the doorway. He looked at her in 
surprise. ‘‘Where did you get the 
new dress?” he asked. 

Chubby Cheeks looked down. 
Her brown eyes opened wide in 


Butterfly Folly 


SYDNEY W. 


Once there lived a butterfly, 
with black velvet wings all speckled 
with gold, who was the most beauti- 
ful creature in all the world. Those 
who were lucky enough to gaze upon 
the butterfly, gasped at its splendor. 
Such admiration should have made 
the butterfly exceedingly happy, but 
the truth is she was quite forlorn 
because of a secret wish to outdo 
even herself in loveliness. 

So heavy was the heart of the 
butterfly, that it was difficult for 
her to lift her own weight with her 
delicate wings. Indeed, she crawled 
from flower to flower seeking the 
blossom which would show off her 
frail beauty to the best advantage. 
The red satin petals of the rose-bud 
soon made her jealous, so she sought 
less showy flowers. The blooms of 
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the iris plants themselves looked 
like gorgeous butterflies. § That 
would never do! 

Finally, the butterfly came to rest 
on the water-lily that grew in the 
pool at the foot of the garden. There 
she waved her wings in slow time 
against the waxen beauty of the 
flower so that all who passed that 
way might be attracted by her 
loveliness. 

“How beautiful I am,” sighed the 
butterfly, as she peeped over the 
edge of the waterlily at her own re- 
flection in the pool, “but I am so un- 
happy. I am sure it would lighten 
my heart if I could have lace on the 
tips of my wings.” 

A toad who was passing, heard 
the butterfly sigh, so he hopped to 
the side of the pool. Wishing to gain 


amazement. She rubbed them to 
see if she were dreaming. 

“Mother,” she called, 
quick!” 

Mother Longfairy, looking very 
beautiful in a made-over-but-lovely 
evening dress, came rushing to the 
door. Father Longfairy, in his best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting gray suit, 
came limping along, too. 

They stared! For the pink party 
dress that Chubby Cheeks wore was 
no longer shabby and faded. It was 
as rosy-pink as a sunset cloud. It 
was as velvety soft as a rose petal. 
It was trimmed with gold buttons, 
and creamy Irish-crochet lace. 

Chubby Cheeks just stood there 
looking at it, feeling of it, not under- 
standing what had happened. 


“come 


But Mother Longfairy under- 
stood. She saw a laughing face high 
up in the honeysuckle vine, and 
caught the glint of a diamond- 
And she had lived 


long enough to know that some- 


studded wing. 


times, if you wish hard enough, 


dreams come true; even fairy 


dreams! Especially when the Queen 
of the Fairies watches a kind-heart- 
ed little girl do good deeds! 


his attention, the butterfly gently 
fanned her gay wings. 

“Why do you sigh, pretty butter- 
fly?” asked the toad. “It is a pity 
that one of your beauty should sulk 
all day. You should be spreading joy 
in the world.” 

“How can I do anything,” com- 
plained the butterfly, “when my 
heart is so heavy within me that I 
can scarcely raise myself from this 
flower?” 

“Tf you looked like me,” replied 
the toad, “I could understand your 
misery, but why should you be 
heavy 

“T long to have lace on my wings,” 
the butterfly confessed. ‘“Thinking 
about it has made me wretchedly 
unhappy. If I could but have my 
wish, then I might fly about the 
world displaying my grandeur with 
a light heart.” 

“That should be easy,” said the 
toad. “The maiden-hair fern has 
more lace than she can use. Why do 
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you waste your time? Go ask her for 
lace for your wings.” 

“Alas! I should never be able to 
fly that distance. Bid the maiden- 
hair fern to come to me with some 
lace for my wings, I beg of you.” 

“That would never do,” said the 
toad. “She is much too timid to 
leave her sheltered home, but I will 
bring you the lact®.” 

While the toed was gone, the 
butterfly busied | er elf with foolish 
dreams of the ma~-ificence soon to 
be hers. She wou | be the envy of 
every creature in the garden! As 
soon as she heard a rustle in the 
reeds growing at the side of the pool, 
the butterfly fluttered her wings in 
expectation. She was not disap- 
pointed, for at that moment the 
blinking eyes of the toad came into 
view. 

It was with horror that the but- 
terfly looked at the toad’s offering. 
“What have you there?” demanded 
the butterfly. “I ask for lace for my 
wings and you dare to bring me 
leaves that are dried and withered!” 


The toad shook his head in dis- 
may. “It must be,” he muttered, 
“that the fern does not like the 
bright rays of the sun.” Then he 
added, “But do not fret, my pretty 
one. I have a friend by the side of 
the road who will give me the lace 
for your wings.” 

It was not long before the toad 
returned bearing a wild carrot blos- 
som in his mouth. He placed his 
cift before the butterfly’s eyes. 


“Ah,” whispered the butterfly, 
“that is indeed lovely.” Then she 
spread the white laciness over her 
wings. 

Indeed, for a time it did appear as 
though the butterfly were more 
cheerful. She was delighted to find 
that she could ascend even so 
slight a distance into the air. So 
puffed up with vanity did the but- 
terfly become that she wished to do 
nothing but admire her own beauty 
as it was mirrored in the water 
beneath her. 

Suddenly a sob escaped the 
butterfly. Staring into the pool she 
discovered that the wild carrot lace 
had turned an ugly brown as it 
curled about the edges. The but- 
terfly sank back into the waterlily, 


so wretched that no words of the 
toad could console her. 

Seeing the butterfly’s sorrow, a 
dragonfly lit on the waterlily at her 
side. 

“It grieves me to see you so un- 
happy,” said the dragonfly. “May I 
be of help to you in your trouble)” 

“Never was one more sad than 
I,” wailed the butterfly. “‘So heavy 
is my heart within me that I must 

-spend my days silting here on this 
flower.” For the first time the 


butterfly noticed the gauzy wings of 


the dragonfly. “It would lighten 
my heart if I could but have your 
lacy wings.” 

“Without my wings, I should die,” 
the startled dragonfly replied. 

“What difference that 
make?” insisted the butterfly. 
“There are none who care to look at 
you. Why, at the sight of you, chil- 
dren cover their mouths and cry, 
‘Look out for the darning needle! 
He will sew your mouth shut!’ ” 

“°Tis true,” mourned the dragon- 
fly. “They have never learned that 
I will not harm them. You may 
have my wings if you think they 
will make you happy.” 

Now it was with alarm that the 
butterfly realized she could not 
budge from the shelter of the water- 
lily. She wished to display her un- 
usual beauty to the creatures of the 
garden, but her burden was more 
than she could bear. 

The butterfly shuddered as she 
looked upon the dragonfly. Stripped 
of his only adornment, the dragonfly 
was a pitiful sight. Finding that the 
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lacy wings did not cure her heavy 
heart, the butterfly decided to re- 
turn them to their owner. 

“Take back your wings,” said 
the butterfly in a tone of despair. 
“There is nothing that will lighten 
my heart. Here on this flower I 
shall die.” 

Now, as soon as the butterfly had 
returned the wings to their rightful 
owner, a strange thing happened. It 
was as though the weight had been 
lifted from her heart. When the 
butterfly saw the dragonfly’s joy at 
being able to fly again, she clapped 
her wings. It was then that she no- 
ticed her wings seemed stronger. 
Indeed, her heart was lighter than 
she had ever known it to be. The 
butterfly darted up into the air. 

Still trembling with excitement, 
the butterfly fluttered back to the 
waterlily. Not until then was she 
«ware that the waterlily was trying 
to close for the night. 

“You must forgive me,” sang 
the butterfly. “It was unkind to 
leep you up. I'll move on so that 
you may go to sleep.” 

With these words the butterfly 
soared in the air. 
heart 


So light was her 
that she darted furiously 
about for the sheer joy of being 
alive. For the first time she realized 
that the use of her wings could give 
her more pleasure than their beauty. 
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OW iy ARE you putting on 
your old shoes and gloves?”’ Charla 
asked her mother. 

“I’m going to plant some flow- 
ers,” replied Mother. 
like to help me?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Charla. 
my little rake and hoe.” 

Soon Charla and her mother were 
very busy getting the soil ready for 


“Would you 


“T’ll get 


planting. All at once Charla called 
out, “Oh, Mother, when did you 


plant these flowers? 
already coming up?” 

“Oh, those were planted before 
we moved here,” answered Mother. 
“They are peonies.” 

“Do they come up every year?”’ 
asked Charla. 

“Yes, they are called perennials,” 
said Mother. 

“That is a long word,” laughed 
Charla. “Are there any other flow- 
ers that are perennials)” 

“Oh, over here the iris is 
already showing its green stalks. 
The tulips and lilies of the valley 
are perennials. Roses and most 
bushes or shrubs are perennials, 
too.” 

“What is that over by the fence?” 
asked Charla. 

“That is the hardy sweet pea,” 
replied Mother. “It is a perennial 
too, but there are sweet peas that 


See, they are 


yes, 
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Charla Helps Make a Flower Garden 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


have to be planted every year. They 
smell sweeter and are called an- 
nuals.” 

“Are all these flower seeds an- 
nuals?”’ asked Charla as she looked 
over the packages of nasturtiums, 
larkspur, petunias, marigolds and 
hollyhocks. 

“They are all annuals except this 
kind of hollyhock. It is called a 
biennial,” answered her mother. “A 
biennial is one that is planted every 
two years.” 

“Will they bloom this year?” 
asked Charla, who was looking at 
the picture on the seed package. 

“No,” replied Mother. ‘They 
will grow some this year, but they 
will not bloom until next year. After 
they have bloomed they will die and 
have to be planted again. There are 
also annual and perennial holly- 
hocks.” 

“Are we ready to plant the seeds 
now?” asked Charla. 

**Almost,”’ answered Mother. 
will plant hollyhocks at the back 
because they will not bloom this 
year and next year they will be 
tall enough to show above the other 
flowers.” 

Mother showed her how to dig a 
shallow trench and drop the seeds 
in. Charla then covered the seeds 
with care. 


“We will have to thin out the 
plants if they come up too close 
together,” said Mother. ‘‘Now we 
are ready for the larkspur.” 

“IT hope they will be as pretty as 
the picture,” Charla said. 
plant marigolds next?” 

“Yes,” replied Mother, “and we'll 
put the little nasturtiums and pe- 
tunias down in front.” 

“When Charla opened the pack- 
age of petunia seeds she 
“What tiny seeds. 
will grow!” 

“We must be very careful not to 
plant them too deep or they will not 
come up,” warned Mother. “They 
should be planted not more than 
one-half inch deep.” 

Soon all the seeds were covered 
and Charla and her mother started 
toward the tool shed to put away the 
hoes and rakes. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Charla, as she 
looked back at the garden, “I’m 
so glad you let me help plant the 
seeds. I can hardly wait for them to 
grow.” 

Classroom Activities: 

1. Draw a picture of a flower 
garden and color it. 

2. Make a list of the perennials 
that grow at your home. 

3. Have you ever helped plant 
flowers? Were they annuals? 


“Do we 


cried, 
I wonder if they 


Tommys Brother's Birthday Party 


YVONNE ALTMAN, Kindergarten Director Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Jimmy, why don’t you have 


a birthday party in kindergarten is 


this year, 
brother. 


“I'd like to but do you suppose F 


Mommie will let me?” 
*Ask her.” 
“Mommie, mommie!” 


“I’m in the kitchen, Jimmy. 


Come in here if you want to talk to | 


me. 


” Tommy suggested to his | 


“Can I have a birthday party in 


kindergarten?” Jimmy asked her as 
© he ran into the kitchen. 


“Of course you can. How many 


children are there in your room?” 


“I think about forty kids,” an- 


swered Jimmy. 


getting. 


“I wish you would remember to 
say children. Kids are baby goats.” 
“Oh, gee, I know, but I keep for- 
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“You better ask Miss Brown the 
correct number.” 

The next afternoon Jimmy came 
racing into the house with Tommy 
not far behind him. 

“Here is a note from Miss Brown 
with the number of children in kin- 
dergarten on it,” said Jimmy, as he 
handed his mother the note. 

“There are 43 children in kinder- 
garten,”’ said his mother as she read 
the note. 

“What would you like for the 
treat?” 

“T don’t know. Everyone seems 
to have suckers. I’d like something 
different.” 

“You think about it. Your birth- 
day isn’t until the fifteenth.” 

For several days Jimmy thought 
and thought what he should have 
for his birthday treat. 

““Mommie, I know what I would 
like.” said Tommy one afternoon 
when he came home from school. 

“What do you mean, what you 
would like?” 

“For my birthday treat. You 
know you said I should tell you what 
I wanted when I thought of it.” 

“What would you like?” 

(Have class guess what Jimmy 
wanted for a treat.) 

like some peanut butter 
cookies.” 

“That’s a good idea. I'll make you 
some.” 

“Thank you, mommie.” 

On the fifteenth, Jimmy walked 
to school very carefully because he 
was carrying his birthday cookies. 

“Happy birthday, Jimmy,” said 
Miss Brown, as she took the box of 
cookies from him, 

“Thank you.” 

Jimmy could hardly wait until it 


On grass and trees and rooftops, 
And on the window pane, 

Goes pitter, pitter, pattering, 
The dancing April rain. 


vas time for his birthday party. 
Finally Miss Brown said, “Sit 
around the edge of the rug. It is 
time for Jimmy’s birthday party.” 

Miss Brown and Jimmy sat at one 
end of the rug on chairs. The birth- 
day child always sat on a chair while 
the rest of the children sat on the 
floor. 

“How old are you today, Jim- 
my?” asked Miss Brown. 

“T am six years old,” said Jimmy, 
very proudly. 

“What is the date of your birth- 
day?” 

“May fifteenth.” 

“Let’s sing ‘Happy Birthday’ to 
Jimmy.” 

(Class can sing “Happy Birth- 
day.”) 
“Happy birthday to you, Happy 

birthday to you. 
Happy birthday, dear Jimmy. Hap- 
py birthday to you.” 


“Now would you like a hard or lit- 
tle spanking?” 

hard spanking.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six 
and a pinch to grow an inch and a 
birthday kiss and hug,” said Miss 
Brown. “My, you did not even cry 
and I spanked you real hard.” 

“Of course not. It was fun. Any- 
way, I am six years old now.” 

Tommy took the treat and passed 
the cookies first to Miss Brown and 
then to the children. 

“TI hope all the children are re- 
membering to say, “Thank you.’” 

Many belated thank you’s fol- 
lowed that remark of Miss Brown’s. 
Many children did remember to say, 
“Thank you,” and some added, 
“Happy Birthday” to it. 

“Would you like to take a cookie 


Umbrella Flowers 
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Go bobbing gaily down the street, 
And bobbing back again, 


Like gay spring flowers walking in 


The dancing April rain. 


to Miss Fink?” 

“Yes, I would,” said Jimmy. 

Soon Jimmy returned from the 
first grade. Ile helped himself to a 
cooky and ‘hen sat down on the 
chair beside Miss Brown. 

“Watch Jimmy. When he takes 
his first bite, you can take your’s. 
There it goes into his mouth.” 

For a few minutes everyone was 
busy eating his cookie. 

*‘Remember, if you suck in when 
you take a bite you will get the 
crumbs in your mouth instead of on 
the rug,” Miss Brown told the class. 
“T am glad to see that everyone is 
eating with his mouth closed.” 

‘This is such a nice party, Jimmy. 
Your mother makes very good 
peanut butter cookies. I see that 
just about everyone is through 
eating so we can start to entertain 
you. Who would like to entertain 
Jimmy?” 

Many hands were quickly raised. 
One by one, Miss Brown called on 
the children. The children did many 
different tricks, sang songs and told 
short stories. After all the children 
had a chance to entertain, the party 
was over. The cookies that were left 
Jimmy took home. When Jimmy 
met his brother after school, he told 
him all about the party. He gave 
him a cookie. 

“Mommie, I had the nicest 
party,” said Jimmy to his mother 
when he arrived home with his 
brother. 

“I know you did, dear, and I 
wish you many, many more happy 
birthdays.” 

(The next time someone has a 
party in your room you might like 
to have a birthday party similar to 
Jimmy’s.) 


And everywhere umbrellas 
Of red and green and blue, 
Umbrellas white and yellow, 
And pink and purple, too, 
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The Little Brown Bat 


SE WAS no bigger than a 
mouse. Yet she had wide wings 
covered with skin. And how My- 
otis, the little brown bat, could fly! 
Bats are the only mammals with 
wings. 

She could soar like a tiny plane. 
She could even find her way by a 
sort of radar, as planes do. For 
when she squeaked, the squeak 
echoed from the cave walls, and 
the sound told her how far those 
walls were. So she never bumped 
into them in the dark. 

Her voice was too high pitched 
But other bats 
could hear her. They did a lot of 
calling back and forth on their 
flights. For it would never do to 


for human ears. 


bump wings in the dark. 

Tonight her baby was crying, so 
she fed him as a cat does its kittens. 
The baby was still naked and furless, 
and his eyes weren’t open yet. He 
wouldn’t be able to fly till he was 
three weeks old. 

Myotis couldn’t leave him alone 
in the cave. 
might eat him. She would just have 
to take him with her. The baby was 


Some hungry lizard 


not heavy. So she hugged him to 
her chest with her wings. And he 
clung to her fur with his tiny claws. 
Now Myotis spread her great wings 
and followed the other bats from the 
cave. 

They had slept all day. They al- 
ways came out after dark to hunt 
insects. And some caught gnats and 
some caught mosquitoes. And some 
caught lightning bugs. But Myotis 
was very fond of moths. She could 
always find one kind where there 
were cactus. 

The desert smelled of sage-brush 
and sun-warmed sand. And soon 
the stars began to shine. Flying 
carefully, the bats went their sep- 
arate ways. And always they 
squeaked, then listened for the 
echoes of their squeaks. For they 
didn’t want to bump into the tall 
cactus. 

Quick, there went a fat moth! 
Myotis flew after it. But she wasn’t 
quick enough. The moth landed on 
a cactus flower. And the cactus had 
sharp spines. 

There went another moth! This 
time Myotis flew so fast that she 
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caught it. Click! She had its body 
between her sharp teeth. She ate all 
but the wings. 

There went another moth! This 
time it made half circles around the 
cactus plants. But she caught it. 
She caught another, and another, as 
the stars circled the sky. It took a 
great many moths to make a meal. 
For flying creatures need a lot of 
fuel to keep them flying. Myotis, 
for one, had to eat half her own 
weight in moths every night. 

Now she flew over a pond. Scoop- 
ing up water in her tongue, she got a 
drink. She flew back and forth over 
the pond till she was no longer thirsty. 

After that, she went home to the 
cave. And there she fed her baby 
and licked it clean. Then she combed 
her own fur. At last she hung her- 
self up to sleep. 

Myotis, like all bats, had hooks 
on her thumbs, and she slept upside 
down. Soon all the mother bats and 
their babies were back in the cave. 
The father bats were living in an- 
other cave while the children were 
so young. 

Myotis’ baby grew fast. Like all 
bats, he had hairless wings, and 
long bones that made ribs to hold his 
wings open when he flew. In hu- 
man babies, these long bones would 
have been in their fingers. But bats 
have only thumbs, one on each el- 
bow of their wings, and one on eac} 
knee. These thumbs have claws 
like hooks. 

By the time the little brown bat 
was two weeks old, he was too heavy 
for his mother to carry him. But his 
wings were not yet strong enough 
for him to fly much. She showed 
him how to catch a baby moth. 
Then, in tiny squeaks, she told him 
to hang himself up in a tree and wait. 
Leaving him there, she went hunting 
for moths. But the little fellow got 
to playing with some other baby 
bats. He didn’t know the danger of 
not staying hidden where she left him. 
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Now Myotis had meant to fly 
back before the sun rose. But a big 


wind blew her off her course. Get- 
ting back just at dawn, she saw her 
baby hanging to the tip of a branch. 
And a 
hungry bluejay was looking for its 
breakfast. 


He was in plain sight! 


The jay was flying straight toward 
her baby! 

Now the bird was twice her size. 
But Myotis was very brave. Her 
baby was in danger. So she hissed, 
then she flew straight at the bird. 
And she clacked her teeth together 
as if she meant to bite him, and 
bite hard. The little brown bat 


The Forgotten Queen 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


strange was go- 
ing on, and the Old Queen Mother 
Bee knew it. All around her, the 
worker-bees, her faithful servants, 
were working, but not for her. Until 
just lately, she had been petted, 
protected and cared for as a queen 
should be. Now she seemed to have 
been forgotten. 

As she perched on her cell-nest, 
she remembered some earlier days, 
happier days. She remembered a 
swarming time when she was very 
young and she had been chosen a 
queen, 

She and her followers had left 
the old home colony to go to a new 
place where she could really be 
queen. The followers, or worker- 
bees, as they truly were, had been 
careful to select a pleasant, com- 
fortable home place, a hollow tree 
in a nice, shady forest. There, no 
people would disturb them by steal- 
ing their honey and destroying their 
home. 

That had been a busy time. The 
worker-bees worked so hard cleaning 
out the hole in the tree. All the 
loose bits of wood and dirt had been 
carried away, all the cracks and 
holes (except a sort of doorway), 
had been sealed with a sticky sub- 


stance they got from the buds of 


trees, 

Then the cell-nests for the young 
hees and the cells for the food 
storage were made of a wax which 
the worker-bee manufactured in his 
own little body. People call that the 
honey-comb. 


Even then, the worker-bees had 
done only a small part of their task. 
They began bringing in, and storing 
the food supply. They found what 
they needed in the flowers, the 
sweet juice called nectar and the 
yellow dust called pollen. Each 
worker-bee is a little manufacturing 
plant. Each one knows just how to 
change that sweet flower juice into 
delicious honey. 

All the time this work had been 
going on, the Young Queen Bee had 
perched close by, watching. Finally, 
she knew that it was time to do her 
part. 

Many of those little wax cell- 
boxes had been left empty. These 
would be for the little new baby 
bees. Those baby bees would be 
hatched from the eggs the Young 
Queen Bee would lay. 

As the days went by, the Young 
Queen Mother Bee saw her children 
— swarms of them — grow up into 
healthy, useful workers. While the 
Queen had no part in feeding and 
caring for her children, she knew 
that they had been properly fed on 
beebread by her many servants. Of 
course, there had been some drones, 
those who do no work, but they, too, 
had had a part in that bee colony. 

Two years had gone by and the 
Young Queen Mother Bee was not 
young any more. It was then that 
she saw the strange things going on 
all around her. It was then that 
she saw her own servants working, 
but not for her. She saw them pick 


out one special bee-cell. She saw 


looked as fierce as a bulldog. 

The bluejay suddenly decided he 
didn’t want baby bat for breakfast, 
and flew away. 

Myotis shook with fear. But soon 
the baby would be able to take care 
of himself. By the time the little 
brown bat is three weeks old, he can 
fly. 


them pull down its walls and make 
it into a larger, more comfortable 
nest. They made it almost as large 
as a peanut. She saw them bringing 
special food to this nest. 


Suddenly a thought came to the 
Old Queen Mother Bee — a thought 
she didn’t like. Could it be that 
they no longer wanted her for their 
queen? Could it be that they had 
chosen another queen? 


The days passed and the Old 
Queen Mother Bee knew that the 
newly chosen one was growing. She 
knew for certain when one day, 
with a queer squeaking sound, this 
new queen came out of her specially 
built home. At that, a strange feel- 
ing came over the Old Queen Mother 
Bee. She wanted to kill the new 
queen, she wanted to sting her to 
death! 

The new queen perched lightly 
on her cell-home, as if to show off her 
beauty, as if to show the worker- 
bees what a beautiful new queen 
they had chosen. 

The Old Queen Mother Bee 
moved slowly at first. She made no 
sound as she edged nearer. None of 
the other bees noticed her, so busy 
they were watching their new queen. 
Then with one mighty pounce, the 
Old Queen was on the New Queen. 
Before the Old Queen could do what 
she wanted to do, swarms of worker- 
bees had pounced on her and had 
pried her away from the New 
Queen. The Old Queen fought as 
best she could, but there were so 
many against her. Soon she lay 
quietly on the ground beneath her 
royal home. The Old Queen Mother 


See was dead. Long live the New 
Queen Mother Bee! 
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Pockets for Animals 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Lr YOU were asked to name six 
or more animals with pockets, could 
you do so? 

After a moment you might say, 
“The kangaroo has a pouch for 
Junior to ride in, but I can’t think of 
any other animal that has a pocket.”’ 

The kangaroo comes from Aus- 
tralia, and several other marsupial 
(pouched) animals live in Australia 
and Tasmania. 

When it is just born a baby kan- 
garoo is very helpless, and it lives 
for about eight months in _ its 
mother’s pouch. During the first 
part of this time Junior does not try 
to look out at the world. But toward 
the end of the eight months, he 
pokes out his head. He may even 
get all the way out and try his legs, 
but at the first sign of danger he 
scurries back to Mama’s warm 
roomy pouch. 

Mrs. Rabbit Bandicoot has a 
similar pouch for her young ones, 
but it opens at the bottom of her 
tummy instead of at the top. She 
has long hind legs like.a kangaroo 
but she does not hop, she goes on all 
fours. Now if her pocket opened at 
the front, as she traveled along 
short twigs might poke into it and 
hurt her babies. But as the opening 
is toward the back, this cannot hap- 
pen. Her long hind legs prevent her 
pocket from dragging on the ground 
as she hurries about in search of 
earth-worms and other food. 

She is about the size of a cotton- 
tail rabbit, and has ears like a bun- 
ny, but her nose is shaped like a 
shrew’ s. 

Mrs. Koala, who looks like a cute 
Teddy-bear, keeps her baby in her 
pouch until he is old enough to 
travel around on her back. Mrs. 
Tree Kangaroo, Mrs. Wallaby, Mrs. 


Wombat and odd looking Mrs. 
Platypus also have pouches. The 


latter possesses two other pockets. 
They are in her cheeks. Here she 
stores up food and takes it back to 
her babies in 
home. 


their underground 
Mrs. Platypus has webbed 
toes and a bill like a duck. She can 
swim like an otter, and she hatches 


her two eggs in a nest like a bird. 

The American Opossum is a 
pouched animal that lives in th 
United States. When Mrs. Opos- 
sum’s babies are born they are very 
tiny and undeveloped, and they 
live in Mama’s warm pocket for 
some considerable time. When they 
are big enough to ride around on 
her back, they hang onto her fur 
with their 
climb up. They even twine their 
tails around her long one for extra 
safety. 
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Mrs. Opossum takes her family for a ride. 
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Chippy Chipmunk with his right 


cheek pocket full of grain and 
seeds, or small nuts. 


Mrs. Opossum often carries ten or 
more children in this manner as she 
travles from branch to branch in 
search of food. 

The Sea-Horse, a tiny creature 
that lives in the sea, also has a 
pouch into which the baby sea- 
horses dive when danger is near. 
3ut this time it is Papa Sea-horse 
who possesses the pocket, and not 
Mama. 

Some animals have pockets in 
their cheeks. The clever little chip- 
munk has two such pockets. The 
openings are inside his mouth. He 
fills his left pocket with his right 
hand, and his right pocket with his 
left hand. When they are both full 
he looks as if he had the mumps, 
and he races off to his underground 
store-house to empty his pockets. 
This is how he does it! He taps his 
left pocket on the outside with his 
left hand and out come the seeds 
and grain. Then he empties the 
right pocket in the same way, and 


The bumble bee, 

It seems to me, 

Acts like a stupid fellow. 
He tumbles down, 

Just like a clown, 

His wings get dusty yellow. 


Mr. Kangaroo-Rat 


runs outside again to gather up 
more food for winter use. 

Baboons have similar pockets, and 
so have white-footed mice, some- 
times called deer mice. 

This little fellow looks and acts 
like a tiny kangaroo. His long tail 
assists him to keep his balance as he 
leaps through the air. 

He also carries his food to his 
underground home in two cheek 
pockets. But his pockets are fur- 
lined and the openings are on the 
outside, one on either side of his 
mouth. You can see the openings 
plainly in the sketch where Mr. 
Kangaroo-Rat is holding up his 
head. 

Pocket gophers and pocket mice 
also have cheek pockets with the 
openings on the outside. 

The bee whose duty it is to collect 
honey, also carries pollen back to the 
hive. She has two pockets or bas- 
kets to carry the pollen in. If you 
looked at a bee under a powerful 


The Bumble Bee 


LUCIA CABOT 


Yet watch him go, 

His wings all show 

The pollen he can carry. 
He picks it up, 

From every cup, 

And so the flowers marry. 


magnifying glass you would 
these pollen baskets on the outer 
side of her hind pair of legs. 

As you study nature you will find 
other creatures with pouches or 
pockets in which they carry their 
food, their young or their belongings. 


see 


The Bee has a pollen basket on the 
bottom part of each hind leg. 


Now you can see, 

The bumble bee 

Is after all, quite clever. 
It is not wise 

To criticize, 

So do not do it ever. 
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A HEAVY rainstorm of late 
May had left the banks of the Pas- 
ture Brook covered with a layer of 
black mud. It was drying fast under 
the warmth of the spring sunshine. 

Queer little tracks ran along the 
muddy banks, under the flowering 
Blue Flag. Were they the tracks of 
a Brook Fairy? No, they were only 
the tracks of Mr. Raccoon, who had 
spent the night fishing in a deep 
spot in the Pasture Brook. 

Some of these tracks led along the 
muddy cowpath and disappeared 
in the grass around the roots of a 
big hollow tree. In this tree, well 
protected from the recent storm, 
lived a family of raccoons. Four 
gray babies lay curled up in the cozy 
nest. They were about four weeks 
old. 
Before many weeks had passed, 
the banks of the Pasture Brook 
were lined with blue forget-me-nots 
and, not far away, the swamp rose 
lifted its soft, crimson-pink blos 


soms above the green grasses. 

During the next month the little 
raccoons grew fast. It seemed as if 
they were always hungry. One little 
fellow seemed to grow faster than 
the others. When his mother left 
the nest at night, he always watched 
her from the hollow-tree window. 

One summer night, when _ his 
mother had gone to the brook to 
fish, he decided to follow her. Up 
from the nest he climbed to the 
open doorway overhead. There he 
sat for a while gazing at the beautiful 
world of trees and flowers. Finally, 
he climbed out and started down the 
tree. And then suddenly he grew 
frightened and the air in the old 
pasture land was filled with his 
whimpering and wailing. 

On the bank of the Pasture Brook 
sat his mother, eating a large brook 
trout. Suddenly she dropped the 
trout and listened as the whimper- 
ing, babish cries came to her ears. 
The next moment she was running 
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as fast as her clumsy legs could car- 
ry her over sticks and stones and 
woodland blossoms. Half way down 
the old tree she found him, clinging 
to the rough bark with his sharp 
little claws. Up the tree she went, 
pushing him before her until they 
reached the open doorway. Into 
the little home she pushed him and 
then crawled in beside him. 

Outside, the Great Horned Owl, 
who had heard the whimpering 
cries as he had sat on the old stub in 
the farther side of the pasture, 
alighted on one of the branches 
above the raccoon home. After a 
long time he flew away, wondering, 
I suppose, what had become of the 
crying baby who probably would 
have made him a good supper. 

A few nights later, Mrs. Raccoon 
decided to take her children for their 
first trip through the pasture land. 
They were about half grown now 
and their fur was nearly as dark as 
their mother’s. In fact, they looked 
very much like her, with their ringed 
tails and their black-masked faces. 

Each night they had been climb- 
ing farther and farther out on the 
big limb near the home nest. Side 
by side they had crouched, watch- 
ing the strange world below. 

Then came the night when Mother 
Raccoon led them down the old 
tree trunk. 

Their very first lesson was one in 
tree climbing. First they climbed 
trees which had rough bark. That 
soon became easy for them. Then 
they learned to climb the iron-woods 
and_ beeches. Mother Raccoon 
showed them how to find the best 
hiding places in the trees. 

One night Father Raccoon found 
a young turkey roosting in a tree 
near Farmer John’s barn. He seized 
it, wrung its neck, stripped off its 
feathers, and carried it to the ban! 
of the Pasture Brook. Then he sen! 
forth his long, quavering call for his 
family. Mother Raccoon heard hin 
and led her young ones to the brook 

Both Father Raccoon and Mothe: 
Raccoon tore off pieces of the meat. 
washed them in the brook, pounded 
them, and then gave them to th 
young raccoons to eat. How good 
that meat smelled to them. But 


before they ate it, they took '! 
gain to the brook and washed it. 
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Just as the last bit of turkey meat 
disappeared down their throats, the 
Golden Sun came creeping up over 
the eastern hill. Then the raccoon 
family went in search of places 
where they might spend the day 
sleeping. They did not try to sleep 
together any more. Each found a 
place for himself — a hollow tree, a 
crow’s nest, or the crotch in some 
tree. 

One night Father Raccoon called 
them to come to the cornfield. He 
should have known better than to do 
that. Each had picked an ear of 
corn and had eaten the juicy kernels. 
Oh, how good it had tasted! They 
were just reaching for another ear 
when Farmer John’s big dog heard 


them. Barking and yelping he 
rushed across the meadow in the 
direction of the cornfield. 

Oh, how those raccoons did wish 
that they had not been so foolish as 
to come to that cornfield, but had 
stayed in the old pasture land where 
they belonged! How they did run, 
as fast as their black feet could car- 
ry them. They were too frightened 
to know when the big dog gave up 
the chase, so kept right on running 
until they reached the pasture land. 

It was not until each one had 
climbed a tree that they realized 
that the dog was no longer chasing 
them. 

And so the autumn passed. They 
spent the autumn weeks wandering 


Magic Acres 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Perraps at no other spot on 
the earth except the Jegerdary 
Gardens of Babylon are so many 
different plants and trees gathered 
together as at the Agricultural 
Research Center. Visitors call it 
“Magic Acres” and “Agricultural 
Wonderlands.” Here at Beltsville, 
Maryland, just beyond the out- 
skirts of our nation’s capital, on 
13,900 acres of land, Uncle Sam’s 
scientists, who are agronomists, ani- 
mal husbandmen,  apiculturists, 
architects, biochemists, biologists, 
botonists, chemists, engineers, home 
economists, horticulturists, market- 
ing specialists, silviculturists, soil 
conservationists and a_ score of 
others bearing long  important- 
sounding names, tackle any prob- 
l)m which effects the welfare of the 
farmers of our nation as a whole. 
They are concerned with broad ba- 
sic investigations rather than w-th 
local problems which are hendled 
by state and regional experiment 
stations. 

These scientists at Beltsville are 
busily remodeling plants and ani- 
mals to meet our modern needs. In 
fact, the plant experts consider it 
mere child’s play to grow five or six 
different kinds of apples on one 


tree or to produce pears on an apple 
tree. We have seen some of the re- 
sults of their work in fuzzless peach- 
es, odorless marigolds and small 
streamlined turkeys to fit kitchen- 
ette-sized ovens. And we have 
heard a great deal more about the 
tearless onions, odorless cabbages, 
coreless apples, se°dless watermel- 
ons, eggs layed with standard blue 
or red or other colored shells, chick- 
ens with big drumsticks and with 
all white or all cavk meat; and 
hundreds of other wonders which are 
in the making. They also tell us 
when the need for fats is Jess urgent, 
American farmers will be raising 
pigs with more porkchops and _ ba- 
con and less lard, and that American 
girls in the future will undoubtedly 
be wearing Persian lamb coats 
minus the import duty because 
Karkul sheep are now being raised 
at Beltsville. 

These seemingly magic feats, how- 
ever, cannot be accomplished as 
easily as magicians pull rabbits from 
high silk hats. Each problem tack- 
led by these Beltsville scientists 
requires patience and skill and often 
days and years of hard work. For 
instance, a few years ago when 
crops of tomato growers in our 
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up and down the Pasture Brook. 
They seemed to enjoy eating most of 
the time. 


One evening in late November, 
they found a very large hollow tree. 
In it was a bed made of dry leaves, 
and big enough to hold all six of 
them. So they all climbed in and 
curled up. 

The next day it snowed and the 
North Wind blew a gale. The rac- 
coon family knew nothing about it, 
for they were sleeping soundly. 

During all the long, cold winter, 
they slept cozily in their hollow 
tree home, only waking now and 
then to peek out at the weather, 
and then to sleep again, 


southeastern 


states were nearly 
wiped out by rust and wilt, the sci- 
entists at Beltsville looked into the 
matter. They found when checking 
back their work that they had pro- 
duced not fifty or one hundred dif- 
ferent plants, but forty thousand of 
them. All this work was done to find 
one tomato plant having a high 
yield of good quality fruit which 
would be resistant to more than 
one kind of disease. And this new 
wonder plant had only been pro- 
duced because one of the scientists 
recalled seeing a Peruvian tomato 
plant, bearing small prickly fruit, 
which had been unusually disease 
resistant. Work of crossbreeding 
made the Peruvian tomato bigger 
and better, but the whiskers or 
bristles remained through many 
years of patient work. In fact, the 
plant scientists almost despaired of 
ever being able to remove them with 
anything but a paring knife or razor. 
After forty thousand trials, how- 
ever, they did succeed in producing 
the plant they desired and_ their 
success saved the tomato-growing 
industry of Florida and the neigh- 
boring states. 

These Beltsville scientists are 
showing us that farm work need 
not be a dull and uninteresting 
field of activity, but that in order to 
forge ahead the farmer, too, must 
make improvements in his crops. He 
must keep up with the times. 


One SUNNY afternoon, a 
nestful of baby quail began picking 
their way through the shells, 
out into the wide world. Mother 
and Father Quail had been waiting 
anxiously from the moment they 
had heard the first faint picking 
from inside the shells. 
bled the little balls of 
after 


Out scram- 
fluff, one 

another. Soon there 

twelve babies in the nest. 

They swelled out their little chests 
and began calling, ‘“Tick-tick-ick- 
avoy!” 

The baby that had first climbed 
out of the shell struggled to his feet 
and took a few uncertain steps on 
his tiny legs that looked no bigger 
than toothpicks. Then he scratched 
them back and forth in a spot of 
dust that lay deep in the June sun- 
shine. 


were 


“How very clever and strong he is. 
What a big boy he is!” his mother 
and father said. And that is how Big 

Soy got his name. 

Mother Quail leaned over him and 
with her bill gently brushed off 
a piece of cream-colored shell that 
still stuck to his downy back. 

“You must play close to me, 
Big Boy,” she said, “‘and always re- 
member when you are 
called.” Then she turned to the 
other children. Twelve babies to 
-watch over and care for! Father 
Quail hurried back to his work in the 
potato field, calling over his shoulder 
that he hoped to bring home some 
fine bugs for the family’s dinner. 


to come 


Such chattering and chirping as 
there was in the hollowed-out nest 
at the foot of the pile of old fence 


The sun is warm and everything 

Looks fresh and green and new, 

The gentle winds blow feathery 
clouds 

Across a sky of blue. 
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Big Boy's First Lesson 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


rails! All were lovely babies, but 
Big Boy could not help noticing that 
not one was so large and beautiful as 
he. He tried making little calling 
noises in his throat and took a few 
steps away from the brood. 
green the world was! 
was! 


How 
How wide it 


His brothers and sisters gathered 
near their mother and would not 
venture away, but Big Boy explored 
the uneven ground for several feet. 
He found huge green leaves to hide 
under and springy grass to jump 
into. It was a lovely afternoon. 

Mother Quail clucked softly, 
“Come children! Here are some fine 
juicy plant lice.” The others ate 
happily, but Big Boy dusted him- 
self, instead, and went on playing. 
“How fast I can run already,” he 
thought to himself. In and out of 
the plantains he ran until he was 
very tired. 

After a while, he heard Mother 
Quail call again. Her voice sounded 
far off. She was telling the other 
children how to settle down together 
in a circle. They were to put their 
tails in toward the center of the 
circle and sit close together. Mother 
Quail said that when night came, 
they were to tuck their heads under 


a wing and they would rest warmly 
and safely. 


Big Boy had just begun to think 
of going home when he heard a 
queer crunching sound behind him. 
He looked around and saw a big 
foot crushing down the earth. Ina 
moment, another foot came down 
much nearer to him. 


May 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


The slender yellow daffodils 

Are nodding in the breeze, 

While soft pink apple blossoms 
flutter 

Slowly from the trees. 


Oh, why hadn’t he gone when 
Mother Quail called? He made a 
frightened “Ick” in his throat and 
ran to a tuft of grass. Something 
told him to hold perfectly still. 

Then a whirlwind of gray and 
brown feathers dropped on the 
sround between him and the strange 
feet. ““Psieu, psieu, psieu,” it called. 
Why, it was Father Quail! He 
limped a little way ahead, away from 
Big Boy. The huge feet followed. 
Big Boy’s heart pounded and pound- 
ed. He knew something was dread- 
fully wrong. He peered out from 
between the wide blades of grass 
but did not move a muscle. At last 
he saw his father soar safely away 
over the briars. 

When Mother Quail gave a low 
call, Big Boy ran to her and hid his 
head against her side. 


“You naughty boy!” she scolded. 
“Didn’t I tell you to stay close by 
me? Do you know that Father 
Quail might have lost his life when 
he saved you from being trampled by 
the farmer)” 

She gave Big Boy a little push 
with her wing. “Look at your 
brothers and sisters, sitting there ina 
ring as they should. Squeeze in 
beside them, and never forget that 
it is not everything to be big and 
handsome. It is much better for a 
child to be obedient.” 


Big Boy dropped his head and 
shoved his way in among the other 
children. He was tired and hungry 
and very sad. 

“T will remember, Mother,” he 
promised meekly, “Oh, 1 will!” 


The bluebirds in the maple tree 
Just sing and sing and sing. 
I wonder if they’re happy just 
Tike me because it’s spring. 


| 
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The “Chinawood Oil” Tree 


Tone OIL is one of the most 
important and useful gifts we have 
received from China. It is so im- 
portant because it makes the best 
paint obtainable. 

The name tung conjures up all the 
picturesqueness and mystery of the 
Orient. We can picture the Chinese 
coolies gathering the tung nuts from 
under the trees and carrying packs 
of them to market. We can imag- 
ine the tedious hand methods used 
in their processing plant or mill — 
the nuts must be cracked, the 
kernels picked out, the oil pressed 
out and processed for market. 

Because of the surplus of labor, 
manufacturing processes have 
changed but little in China during 
the centuries. No one really knows 
just how long the Chinese have been 
using this oil which gave paint a hard 
smooth surface and made it dry al- 
most instantly, but undoubtedly it 
had been for centuries. In the four- 
teenth century Marco Polo de- 
scribed the fine hard enamels and 
lacquers which the Chinese work- 
men used for waterproofing paper 
and silk, for finishing furniture and 
other wood products, and for dress- 
ing leather. 

“Chinawood oil,” as Marco Polo 
called it, however, was not im- 
ported to our country until 1869 
when about 70 tons was brought here 
by clipper ships. We found it so 
exceedingly useful that we imported 
larger and larger quantities of it un- 
til the war cut off our supply. In 
fact, we found as many, if not more, 
uses for it than did the Chinese. 

Because of the great distance to 
China, however, there always was 
the possibility of a large number of 
things happening which would cut 
off our supply of this exceedingly 
useful oil. Probably the first person 
to realize this was Mr. L. S. Wilcox, 
our counsel at Hankow, China. For 
a number of years following the 
turn of the twentieth century, he 
sent small quantities of seeds from 
this precious tree to a friend in Cal- 
ifornia. Quite a number of seedlings 
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grew from the 1905 shipment. When 
about one year old, these seedlings 
were distributed to various public 
agencies and individuals located in 
states along the Gulf of Mexico to 
test out climatic growing conditions. 
Five of these trees were planted in a 
cemetery at Tallahassee, Florida. As 
they did not appear to be doing too 
well, William Raynes of that city, 
who had been watching these first 
American-grown tung trees, trans- 
planted them. Orly one survived. 
This tree yielded seeds from which 
the first American tung oil was 
pressed. Nuts from the tree were 
also used to plant the first commer- 
cial grove of tung trees in our coun- 
try in 1912. 

About this time, also, a number of 
paint and varnish companies be- 
came interested in Mr. Raynes’ 
work. Their experimentation on a 
large scale near Gainsville, Florida, 
plus the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, gath- 
ered together much_ information 
about the growing of tung trees in 
our country. 

It was found that tung trees were 
fussy newcomers. They grew best on 
well-drained sandy loam soil. They 
required considerable moisture and 
fertilizer. And they grew profitably 
only in a narrow belt extending west- 
ward from northern Florida across to 
Texas. Because tung trees required 
a dormant period for winter napping 
when they shed their leaves, they 
could not be planted too far south. 
On the other hand, they could not be 
profitably grown too far north either 
because the blossoms are so tender 
they are easily killed by frost. 

Growing and _ harvesting tung 
nuts, however, is only one-half of 
the problem. Getting the oil from 
the seeds completes the picture. It is 


common practice to let the tung 
nuts fall to the ground to dry when 
ripe. When the moisture content is 
down to approximately 12%, they 
are gathered by hand and taken to 
the oil mill. 


Various methods of extracting the 
oil have been tried but that of ex- 
pression has been found to be the 
best. That is, the nuts are ground 
to a fine meal, are heated, and 
pressed between chilled steel cylin- 
ders. As this crude oil contains other 
substances, it must be filtered be- 
fore it is ready for commercial use. 
Although it is estimated that the oil 
content is twenty percent of the 
weight of the nuts, only about fifteen 
percent is actually obtained. This 
loss is due to inadequate processing 
methods, which fail not only to ex- 
tract all of the kernel from the nut 
but to press all of the oil from the 
meal, 

The tung tree from which this all 
important oil is obtained is a mem- 
ber of the same botanical family as 
the poinsetta and castor oil bean. It 
has a smooth light gray bark, large 
heart-shaped leaves which it sheds 
during the winter months, and large 
beautiful white blossoms with pink 
and yellow markings at the base of 
the petals. The blossoms are fol- 
lowed by a nutlike fruit, holding 
from three to five oil-bearing seeds. 
The tree grows wild in China, 
although it is also being cultivated 
today. The tree starts to bear fruit 
in three years and will continue to 
do so for thirty years or more. 
Although sometimes this beautiful 
tree reaches a height of fifty or sixty 
feet, most of the time it is only 
about twenty-five feet in height. 

It is estimated that there are 
about 178,700 acres of tung trees 
growing in the states of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Texas. A large number of 
these trees are not growing under 
ideal conditions so that the yield of 
nuts is small. The future of tung oil 
production in our country is de- 


pendent upon how well growers can 
control the variable factors as well 
as their ability to apply mechanical 
aids to cut down the production 
costs so that they can compete with 
the low-priced labor of the East. 
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When Prettied Up 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


I like to be all prettied up 
In dainty party clothes. 
It makes a thrill go over me 
Away down to my toes. 


And when I see our little house 
All prettied up by May 

I am quite certain it is thrilled 
In just the self-same way. 


For you can tell by its gay smile 
It’s happy as can be. 

And proud of all the lovely flowers 
That in its yard, you see. 


Where Treats Are Free 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When children in the cities 
Want something sweet to eat 

They rush off to a candy store 
To buy a favorite treat. 


Not so the country boys and girls. 
They do not need a store, 

For Nature has provided them 
With treats and sweets galore. 


So off they go to hunt sweet flag. 
Birch bark or sassafrass, 

Or fennel seeds and caraway, 
The mints and sour grass. 


Yes, woodlands, swamps and brush- 
grown fields 
Hold for each country child 
A big assortment of good eats, 
All free, for they grow wild. 


| Love My Country 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


[ love my dear country, 
Her flag flying high, 

The green of her fields and 
The blue of her sky. 


[ love her great rivers, 
Her mountains with snow 
That crowns them in _ beauty 
Though summer winds blow. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Poetry Corner 


I love her great cities 

With streets clean and wide; 
I love small white towns set 

In green countryside. 


I love her great forests, 

Each broad wind-swept plain 
With fat, grazing cattle 

And ripening grain. 


I love the blue oceans 
That touch on her sands, 

That carry great vessels 
From far-distant lands, 


Snooper 
RUTH BAY KERSEY 


My name is Snooper — 
I’m a bird dog pup; 
My greatest delight 
Is to tear things up. 


I torment the cats 

And bark at the chickens, 
When they pen me up 

I how] like the dickens, 


I go out in the mud 
And mess up the floor; 
When they put me out 
I scratch on the door. 


I like to go hunting 
But they won't let me go, 
*Cause I flush out the birds 


And then spoil the whole show. 


They say I’m a nuisance 
But I’m just having fun, 

Cause I’m just a pup 
And I love everyone! 


Church Bells 


(For Choric Speech) 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The church bells are hanging 
Up in the tower: 
Kling, Klang, Klang! 
The church bells are clanging 
Telling the hour, 
Kling, Klang, Klang! 


The church bells are ringing 
Up in the tower: 
Kling, Klang, Klang! 
The people are singing 
Of beauty and power, 
Kling, Klang, Klang! 


A Lovely Gift 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When hunting flowers in the woods 
I found a lovely sight — 

A fairyland of violets, 
Long stemmed and extra bright. 


There were so many in full bloom 
They purpled all the ground 
And made you know it was the spot 
The fairy queen was crowned. 


I picked some of the violets 
Enough for a bouquet 

To carry home to Mother dear — 
My gift for Mother’s Day. 


The Baby Robins 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Dick’s bedroom window was so high 
That he could plainly see 

The baby robins in the nest 
Built in the apple tree. 


He watched the parent birds fly off, 
Then come back bringing food 

To fill the widely gaping mouths 
Of all their little brood. 


The mother robin did not need 
To urge her babes to eat, 

For every mouthful brought to them 
They welcomed as a treat. 


Chey ate and grew, and ate and grew 
A little every day, 
\nd Dickie learned from them just 
how 
To grow, the proper way. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems weth assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: I am looking for a simple drama- 

tization of ‘‘Hiawatha’’? by Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. Can you help me in finding the 

poem in dialogue form? 

Answer: Yes, I can. The poem was put to dramatiza- 
tion by Marguerite Atherton in the June issue of 
American Childhood for 1947. 


Question: How would you stress ‘‘Cleanli- 

ness’’ and *‘Care of School Property?” 

Answer: I would stress these often and upon all 
occasions. We can never expect a healthy, law-abiding 
citizen from a dirty, careless child. Cleanliness should 
be the corner-stone of good health and care of school 
property is in the making of good citizenship. Every 
teacher should insist upon clean hands. No books or 
equipment should be given to the children unless their 
hands are clean. Any defacing of material or of school 
property should call for both explanation and pay- 
ment. If pupils and parents were obliged to pay for all 
damage done to school property, we would have less 
juvenile delinquency. Damage to property too often 
goes unpunished and the standards of our children are 
lowered. 


Question: In oral story telling what standards 
do you think can be understood by a fourth 
grade group? 

Answer: Any or all of the following: 

Did he hold his audience? 

Did you like his use of words? 

Did he make the important facts stand out? 

Do you think he had prepared his story carefully? 
How did you like his voice? 

Did he make us feel his story? 

How did you like his opening sentence? 

Did he make us want more? 


Question: I am anxious to start a unit on 

community helpers in my kindergarten. I 

would like to lead into a unit on the Post 

Office, and have a miniature post office in the 

room about Valentine’s Day. I also wish to 

study the fireman, policeman, and other 
helpers. Can you tell me where I may obtain 
help for such a unit? 

Answer: Yes, I am very glad to help you. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, puts out some very 
interesting units on Community Helpers. I recommend 

e following: “The Postal Service,” by Little, for 


Grade 1, 25c, Unit No. 57; 2. “A Play City,” by Sloot- 
macher, Grade 2, 25c, Unit No. 67; 3. “Our Very Own 
Circus,” by Underwood, Grade 1, 25c, Unit No. 68; 
4. “Newspaper, Newsstand, Newstruck,” by Mader, 
Grade 2, 25c, Unit No. 65; 5. “Social Studies in the 
Kindergarten,” by Bernhardt, 40, Unit No. 47: 6. 
“Building a Play House,” by Burrow, Grade 1, 40c, 
Unit No. 50; 7. “A Fair and the Study of Milk,” by 
Harbison, Grade 2, 25c, Unit No. 15; 8. “A Grocery 
Store,” Vaughan, Grade 1, 20c, Unit No. 20: 9. “Safety 
Education,” Kindergarten, by Towle, 25c, Unit No. 13. 
Any of these units could easily be adjusted to kinder- 
garten level. I know you will find them very helpful. 
Write to Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Ask for Teach- 
ers’ Lesson Unit Series. 


Question: I am a First Grade Teacher and 
would like some program ideas. Near the 
end of the year I try to give a little program 
for the mothers. I want it to be something 
that each first grader can be in. Also, some- 
thing that requires a little costuming and 
very little rehearsing. 

Answer: “Health Plays and Dialogues,” 40c, F. A. 
Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; “Closing Day Exercises,” 
Faxon, 40c, F. A. Owen; “Closing Days in the Primary 
Grades,” Simons, 40c, F. A. Owen; “Dialogues and 
Plays for Country Schools,” Faxon, F. A. Owen, Walter 
Baker Co., Boston, Mass.; “Good Health Plays,” 50c, 
March Bros., 208 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


Question: I am very much interested in 
choral speaking. Can you suggest some good 
book on the subject. I am not teaching any 
more but I tell stories to children and think 
they would enjoy choral speaking for part of 
the program. 

Answer: ‘‘Poetry Speaking for Children,” Part 1, 
Eleanor Farjeon, Expression Co., Boston; ‘Poetry 
Arranged for Speaking Choirs,” Robinson and Thurs- 
ton, Expression Co.; “Better Speech and Better Read- 
ing,” Schoolfield, Expression Co.; ‘Reading Chorus,”’ 
Hicks Nobel & Noble, N. Y. (older children). 


Question: I am looking for special operettas 

and plays suitable for children five or six years 

old. 

Answer: Would advise writing to Ralph Baker Co.., 
Boston, Mass. “Plays,” 8 Arlington street, Boston, 
Mass.; F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Poster—Brittany 
(Page 42) 

The child with the white cat wears 
a white cap, blue dress and dull 
yellow scarf around her shoulders. 
Her apron may be dull rose. 

The little girl knitting has a dull 
green dress, orange scarf and a 
white cap and apron. Her knitting is 
blue. 

All flesh is light orange and wood- 
en shoes are light brown. The caps 
drying on sticks are white and the 
grass is green. 


Build-up Poster 
(Page 40) 

These various parts may be traced 
and cut from colored paper or col- 
ored with crayon and then pasted 
together to make a poster as shown 
by small illustration. Happy Bear 
should be a dark brown, darker 
than the strip of ground or garden 
that will be at the bottom of the 
poster. The fence may be cut from a 
folded strip of white paper and then 
pasted across a background sheet of 
light blue or gray paper. The strip 
of light brown ground may be pasted 
on next. Then arrange Happy Bear 
with his yellow hat and dark blue 
jeans next. Finish the poster by 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. | 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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pasting on the rake and packages of 
seeds which may have bright colors. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 39) 

Sammy has a good Safety rule for 
you this month — Do not play 
near the kitchen stovel Besides mak- 
ing it difficult for Mother to work 
over the stove when you are under- 
foot, you are yourself in danger. 
There is danger that hot foods or 
water might be dropped on you. All 
handles on pans or pots on stove 
should always be kept turned away 
from front edge of stove so that a 
person passing by could not strike 
the handle and overturn the pan. 

Be careful of steam, too, for 
steam can burn you very quickly. 
Be careful not to touch knobs or 
handles which regulate the heat or 
gas flames. 

Color the Poster: Color the back- 
ground a light yellow; the stove is 
white and the pans grey. Color 
Sammy’s shirt and hose an orange- 
red and cap and shoes, brown. 
Mount on a dark green background. 


Number Seat Work 
(Page 35) 

The number work this month is 
related to birthdays. For every 
child a birthday is a vital and happy 
matter. Maybe the illustration 
could be an inspiration for making a 
birthday card or a Mayday card. 


Reading and Writing Seat Work 
(Page 34) 

It is quite obvious which words 
are needed to complete the sen- 
tences. However. the second list 
acts as a check against the first. 
Any variations may be discussed in 
class to promote original thinking. 
Color the picture. Maybe an art 
lesson could be correlated with this 
lesson by letting the pupils illustrate 
some of the suggestions offered in 
the statements. 


CHILDHOOD 


National College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upn 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration Uppe 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates 
Summer term: June 21. Fall term: September 2: 
Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 812-E, Evanston 


KLEENCUT 


BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 
and LOWER GRADES 


by 
World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 


Scissors and 
Shears 


by > 

Good Housekeeping 


45 THE 


Especially designed for 
school use and made to con- 
form with school require- 
ments, KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS offer tiny tots 
cutting safety and comfort- 
able handling. 


Specify KLEENCUT 


on your next order for Blunts 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000’s OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 


Calif., Wash., Ore. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 


= 


ROCKY CHE 


BANK SLOG A 


Highest Salaries. 


Unexcelled Service. 


RS’ AGENCY 


D> “ce DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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TRADE MARK 
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%, 
CLEAN NON-POSONOUS ANTISEPTIC Plastic clay is so perfect for 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 


USE IN. EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER all modeling that great sculp- 
ee eee tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


SW 


TRACE MARK 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


© MASS ACH USETIS 


for working models of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 

Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 
ration. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456) Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 
1567 Assorted, 4 colors, 14 Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 
PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINTING... 


Enhance the attractiveness of yearbooks, 
graduation books, and programs — treasured 
keepsakes of the class of 1948 — with 
distinctive block prints. 


Your students may decide to feature the state 
flower or bird, the school seal, the class motto. 
Whatever their choice of design, their crafts- 
manship depends to a large extent on your 
choice of art materials. Give them the finest — 
Milton Bradley Tru-Tone Block Printing Ink 


and Linoleum Blocks. 


9141—TRU-TONE INK... 


gives a new soft texture to block prints . . . assures strong, bright colors on dark paper 
with a single impression. Tru-Tone Ink is water-soluble — washes readily from hands 
and cutting implements. Colors may be blended to obtain secondary hues. 


Milton Bradley Tru-Tone Ink can be printed by any process of printing or stenciling. 

Available in 1 /4-lb. tubes. 

White, Yellow, Brown $.55 Red, Turquoise Blue... $.80 
.60 Violet . 

Green, Blue, Black .70 Magenta 1.05 


9141-R — Reducer, 4-02. cans Price, each, $.55 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS (White Surface) 


Good quality linoleum on five-ply laminated wood blocks. White cutting surface has 
dull satin finish to minimize glare. All blocks are accurately mounted type-high so that 
they may be used in any printing press. 


Available in a variety of sizes to meet all school block-cutting requirements. 


8W — 3" x 4” 
9W — 4" x 5” 
10W — 4" x 6". 
. 17W— 5” x 8” 
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Per Doz. Per Dor. 
No. 1W—1” x1”..... $ 35 No $3.50 | 
No. 2W—1" x«1%”...... .80 No 5.30 
No. 3W— 116" 14"... 95 No 6.10 i 
4 No. 4W — 1%" 2”"..... No 10.55 
No. 5W—2” x2”...... 1.40 No 13.75 4 
No. 6W — 2.10 No 23.65 
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